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Ransomes. 


E are more familiar nowadays with Ransomers than 

we are withransoms. But during the Middle Ages a 

lucrative species of commerce was carried on in captives taken 
in war or seized on journeys. When bodily force was the 
main force wielded in battle, the leaders of an army were much 
exposed to capture, and these were seldom restored to their 
friends or their country until a sum of money had been paid as 
theirransom. The amount varied according to the rank of the 
prisoner. Kings counted in those days, and for them the most 
exorbitant sums were demanded. A regular revenue on one side, 
and taxation on the other, were thus maintained ; a most grievous 
burden it often proved in the countries where ransoms had to be 
raised, All was not left to generosity. By feudal law, the vassal 
was bound to contribute very largely to the ransom of his lord; and 
when many exactions of the English King were relinquished, the 
power of taxing his subjects for his ransom was _ retained. 
The 14th Article of Magna Charta declares that “no scutagc 
[or military service, which was often commuted for money] or 
aid shall be imposed in our kingdom, unless by the common 
council of our kingdom, except to redeem our person, and to 
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make our eldest son a knight, and once to marry our eldest 
daughter ; and for this there shall only be paid a reasonable aid.” 
Richard I. was the only English king who was ever detained 
a captive in a foreign country. On his return from his cele- 
brated crusade in the Holy Land, his ship was wrecked in the 
Adriatic Sea; and, in the hope of escaping detection, he pur- 
sued his journey in the disguise of a pilgrim. Historians differ 
in their accounts of the manner in which he was captured ; but 
it is certain that he was seized by the Duke of Austria, who was 
obliged to give up possession of his prize to the Emperor of 
Germany. By him the “lion heart” of England was confined a 
close prisoner in various fortresses, and subjected to very igno- 
minious treatment. The Emperor expected that he would receive 
a large sum from the English people as the ransom of their 
King, which he promised to share with the original captor, the 
Duke of Austria. During his captivity Richard cheered him- 
self by composing doggerel, some of which has been preserved : 
No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 
Unless with pain and bitterness of soul ; 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks, 
Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 
Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile ? 


Will none, his Sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile ? 


It would have fared hard, indeed, with Richard if the Muse 
had been his only consolation in captivity ; but, after much 
negotiation and intrigue, Richard was set free, on condition that 
the Emperor of Germany received 100,000 marks, and the Duke 
of Austria 50,000; that hostages for the latter sum should be 
delivered ; and that the Princess Eleanor of Bretagne, niece to 
the King of England, should be given in marriage to the eldest 
son of the Duke of Austria. Though a mark is only two-thirds 
of a pound, yet in those days so great did the amount appear, 
that an old French historian would not specify the amount, as 
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he said he could not expect his statement to be believed. To 
meet the exaction taxes were imposed most rigorously, and many 
of the gold and silver vessels belonging to churches were melted 
into coin ; the Cistercian Monks, moreover, being compelled to 
give for one year the wool of their sheep, on the sale of which 
they mainly depended for subsistence. The citizens of London 
contributed 1,500 marks, and William of Scotland gave 2,000. 
These payments made by Scotland rendered money in that country 
so scarce, that a new debased coinage was made. The German 
Emperor seems to have left the Duke of Austria to obtain zs 
share of the ransom as he best could. The Duke, however, 
was mortally wounded by falling from his horse near Vienna, 
and before he died he made a will, declaring that the captivity 
of the English King was unjust, authorising the sending back of 
the hostages, and releasing Richard from all further payment and 
all the other obligations of the treaty. His son and successor 
refused to carry this will into effect, and the appeals and threats 
of the Vatican were necessary to compel his compliance. The Pope 
threatened to excommunicate him, and the Bishops of his own 
dominions refused to allow his father’s body to be buried until 
his orders were performed. The young Duke was constrained 
to obey. He therefore sent the hostages back to England, 
resigned all hopes of obtaining a single mark, and finding he had 
no great inclination for the Princess of Bretagne, the Duke sent 
her back also to England. 

During the reign of this very Richard another case in which 
the Pontiff intervened occurred. A certain French Bishop hap- 
pened to be taken prisoner in one of the skirmishes then con- 
stantly occurring. His high birth and other circumstances 
caused his ransom to be fixed at an enormous sum. The 
Bishop applied for protection to the Pope, who strongly inter- 
ceded for his “dearly beloved son.” The reply of Richard was 
characteristic of the times. He sent the armour, all blood- 
stained which the Bishop had worn in battle, to the Pope, and 
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asked him whether he knew the dress of his “ dearly beloved 
son.” The Holy Father thereupon declared that, as the Bishop 
had relinquished the warfare of the Cross for that of the sword 
he must abide by the consequences. This Bishop was_ ulti- 
mately released on the payment of 2,000 marks. 

Edward III. had two Royal captives during his reign, and 
received considerable sums as their ransom. At the Battle of 
Neville’s Cross, fought near Durham 550 years ago, between the 
English and the Scots, the Scots were defeated, and _ their 
King, David II., taken prisoner while “ fighting most gallantly, 
and badly wounded, by,” says Froissart, “a squire of North- 
umberland, named John Copeland, who, as soon as he got him, 
pushed through the crowd, and, with eight other companions, 
rode off, and never stopped until he was distant from the field 
of battle about fifteen miles. He came about Vespers time to 
Ogle Castle, on the river Blythe, and there declared that he 
would not surrender his prisoner, the King of Scotland, to man 
or woman, except to his lord the King of England.” Edward 
was then at Calais ; but his Queen, who “had remained at New- 
castle” during the Battle of Neville’s Cross, sent to Copeland, 
ordering him to deliver up his prisoner. But John positively 
refused to deliver his captive to anyone except to his Sovereign, 
and told Queen Philippa that she might “depend on his taking 
proper care of his ward, and that he would be answerable for 
guarding him well.” The circumstance was reported to King 
Edward, who summoned Copeland to appear before him at 
Calais. The English squire departed after he had “placed his 
prisoner under good guards in a strong castle on the borders 
of Northumberland.” He was received with great favour by 
Edward, who, after complimenting him highly, concluded by 
saying : “ You will now return home, and convey your prisoner 
to my wife; and, by way of remuneration, I assign lands as 
near your house as you can choose them, to the amount of 
#500 sterling a year, for you and your heirs ; and I retain you a 
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squire of my body and of my household.” When Copeland 
returned home, “he assembled his friends and neighbours, and, 
in company with them, took the King of Scots and conveyed 
him to York, where he presented him, in the name of the King, 
to the Queen, and made such handsome excuses that she was 
satisfied.” David was conveyed to London, and lodged in the 
Tower, and Queen Philippa crossed the sea to Calais, to her 
celebrated intercession for the inhabitants of that town. 
Edward, to carry on his war with France, greatly wanted 
money, and sent commissioners to make arrangements for 
peace and the ransom of David. The commissioners of both 
realms agreed to a treaty on July 13th, 1354, in which it was, 
among other things, stipulated that the King of Scotland 
should be liberated on payment of 90,000 marks. While the 
Estates of Scotland were deliberating on the ratification of this 
treaty, they were offered a large sum by France if they would 
resume war with England; and “they readily adopted,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, “at whatever future risk, the course which 
was attended with receiving money, instead of that which in- 
volved their own paying it.” The treaty was not ratified, and 
David’s captivity seemed to be renewed. The English treasury 
was then so greatly impoverished that Edward was obliged to 
resort toa tax for six years of fifty shillings on every sack of 
wool sold in the kingdom, by which, it is related, he obtained a 
yearly revenue of more than 350,000 marks. Many proposals 
were made by David for the recovery of his liberty, but without 
success, until 1357, when a full council of the Prelates, nobles 
and Communities of Scotland met at Edinburgh, and bound them- 
selves in their whole property, and by their heirs, for payment, 
inten years, of the sum of 100,000 marks. For the due per- 
formance of thé treaty, twenty young men of quality were to 
be given as hostages; and for further security, three of the 
great lords of the realm were to place themselves in the hands 
of the English. Some delay in the payment of the money 
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caused the amount to be increased one-half, thus making it 
more than the ransom paid for Richard of England. This 
enormous sum was actually raised, and every fraction of it 
paid in hard gold and silver, the last payment in 1382. 

The generous treatment experienced in London by the French 
King John, captured at Poitiers by the Black Prince, is well 
known. He was lodged in the Palace of the Savoy, near 
Charing Cross ; and it is related that “there he was visited by 
the King and Queen of England, who often entertained him 
sumptuously, and afterwards were very frequent in their visits, 
consoling him all in their power.” After he had been a prisoner 
in England for some years, the famous Treaty of Boetigni was 
concluded in 1360, in which it was agreed that, besides 
many solid concessions to England, “the King of France shall 
pay to the King of England 3,000,000 of crowns of gold, 
two of which shall be of the value of an English noble, whereof 
600,000 crowns shall be paid within four months after the King 
of France shall arrive at Calais ; and within a year following, 
400,000 crowns to be paid at London ; and so every year 400,000 
crowns to be paid there, until the whole shall be discharged.” 
Many hostages for the fulfilment of this treaty were sent to 
London ; among these were two of the King’s sons, his brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, and many of the French nobility. 

In impoverished France schemes of all kinds were adopted 
to procure the.money. John gave his daughter Isabella “in 
marriage to Gallas, the son of John Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
who purchased that princess at no less than 600,000 crowns.” 
Another of his plans to raise money was permitting the Jews 
to return to France and remain for twenty years. For this 
privilege they paid large sums; but the toleration was very 
unpopular with the people. Many of the cities taxed them- 
selves, and, with the sanction of the Pope, who again had to 
intervene, the benefices of the clergy were laid under heavy 
contributions. John, able to pay only 800,000 crowns, re- 
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solved to return to his captivity in England. He _ was 
received more as a conqueror than a captive. As he came 
near London, “he was met by the citizens dressed out in their 
proper companies, who greeted and welcomed him with much 
reverence, and attended him with large bands of minstrels unto 
the Palace of the Savoy, which had been prepared for him.” 
There were then in England the King of Scotland, who was 
there on a visit to Edward III., and the King of Cyprus, who 
had come with the view of procuring the aid of England 
against the Saracens. These two Kings, as well as John of 
France and Edward of England, together with the Black Prince 
and many noblemen and others, were sumptuously feasted, in 
the name of the citizens of London, by Sir Henry Picard, wine 
merchant, then Lord Mayor, “at his house, which stood over 
against St. Martin’s Church, in a place called the Vintry.” Three 
months after his arrival in London, John was seized with a 
violent illness, of which he died. Of the 2,000,000 crowns of his 
ransom still due, his successor paid 300,000 crowns. 

Spain during the fourteenth century presents many cases of 
ransoming. The principal of these was that of James, the King 
of Majorca. His kingdom had been seized by the King of 
Aragon ; and James, in his intrigues to regain it, found himself 
engaged in a war with Henry, King of Castile. James was taken 
prisoner by Henry at Valladolid. He was married to the 
Queen of Naples, who paid Henry 100,000 francs as his ransom. 

There was less difficulty about the ransoms of knights than, 
about those of kings, and the business was conducted in an easy 
brotherly manner. Froissart relates that, after the Battle of 
Poitiers, those who had taken prisoners asked them “what they 
could pay for their ransoms without much hurting their fortune, 
and willingly believed whatever they told them; for they had 
declared publicly that they did not wish to deal harshly with any 
knight or squire, that his ransom should be so burdensome as to 
prevent his following the profession of arms or advancing his 
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fortune.” At this same battle, a French squire from Picardy, 
named John de Helennes, was pursued by the Lord of Berkley, 
in Monmouthshire, who was anxious to make the Frenchman 
prisoner. A ccmbat ensued, in which the English lord was 
severely wounded, and after he had surrendered, John said: “I 
will place you in safety, and take care you are healed, for you 
appear to me to be badly wounded.” John kept his word, and 
in a year the Lord of Berkley was cured, and able to return 
home, after having paid as his ransom 6,000 nobles. Edward 
[II]. received 350,000 crowns as the ransom of Charles de Blois, 
Duke of Brittany, who was captured in a skirmish with the 
English. About the same period,a body of Englishmen and 
Germans, who were carrying on a private war in the north-east 
of France, paid to two French lords the sum of 22,000 livres, 
the ransom of a knight whom they desired to obtain as their 
leader, and who may be literally said to have been “worth his 
weight in gold.” 

Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable of France, had the bad 
fortune to be twice captured by the English. On the first 
occasion his ransom was fixed at 100,000 francs, a portion of 
which was paid by the King of France and the remainder by 
himself. On the second occasion he was kept a prisoner for 
some time before any ransom would be taken, it being con- 
sidered impolitic to allow the I'rench to have the benefit of his 
military talent. Froissart relates the following conversation which 
took place between the Black Prince and Du Guesclin, and which 
led to his being ransomed from his second captivity: “ One day: 
when the Prince was in great guod humour, he called Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin, and asked him how he was. ‘My Lord,’ replied Sir 
Bertrand, ‘I was never better. I cannot otherwise but be well, 
for I am, though in prison, the most honoured knight in the 
world.’ * How so?’ rejoined the Prince. ‘ They say in France,’ 
answered Sir Bertrand, ‘as well as in other countries, that you 
are so much afraid of me, and have such a dread of my gaining 
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my liberty, that you dare not set me free ; and this is my reason 
for thinking myself so much valued and honoured.’ The Prince, 
on hearing these words, thought Sir Bertrand had spoken them 
with much good sense; for in truth his Council were unwilling 
he should have his liberty until Don Pedro had paid to the 
Prince and his army the money he had engaged to do. He 
answered, ‘ What, Sir Bertrand !°do you imagine that we keep 
you a prisoner for fear of your prowess? By St. George it is 
not so; for, my good Sir, if you will pay 100,000 francs, you 
shall be free.’ Sir Bertrand was anxious for his liberty, and now, 
having heard upon what terms he could obtain it, taking the 
Prince at his word, he replied, ‘My Lord, through God's will | 
will never pay a less sum.’ The Prince, when he heard this, 
began to repent what he had done. It is said that some of his 
Council went farther, and told him: ‘ My Lord, you have acted 
very wrong in thus granting him so easily his ransom. They 
wanted to break through the agreement ; but the Prince, who was 
a good and loyal knight, replied, ‘Since we have granted it, we 
will keep to it, and not act in any way contrary ; for it would bea 
shame, and we should be blamed by everyone for not agreeing 
to his ransom when he has offered to pay so largely for it as 
100,000 francs.” Sir Bertrand paid the money within a 
month ; and as soon as he was released, he went to assist 
the Duke of Anjou, who was then besieging a town in Provence. 

But kings have ceased to be chartered bandits; and they have 
made war to the knif eagainst the brigands by whom travel- 
lers have been waylaid even in our own days. A _brother-in- 
law of Lord Ripon has been among the captives of banditti 
in Greece ; and the very Popes, who so often intervened in the 
days of the old ransoms, found portions of their territory, even 
fifty years ago, unsafe for travellers. Leo XIII., now happily 
reigning, was appointed by Pope Gregory XVI. Governor 
of the Province of Benevento, where one of his most pressing 
duties was that of trapping a band of brigands. These modern 
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instances, however, do not really deserve a place in gravity or 
importance beside the great historic episodes already named. 
l‘amilies, indeed, have been sorely pressed to provide ransoms 
for a father, or a son, or a brother, kept in hostage by the 
modern freebooter. But in old days a whole nation was 
willing to impoverish and deny itself to redeem its captive. 
To Father Philip Fletcher, Master-General of the Guild of 
Our Lady of Ransom, I leave it to draw the moral and to adorn 


the tale. 
A. C. OPIE. 


( 419 ) 


Hayswater. 


HE dreariest, dullest quarter, 
Of all the myriad maze,-— 
Of blank and featureless spaces, 
Of bare and dismal ways :— 


The grey fog lifts, and settles, 
And shifts itself at will, 
Softening alone the long lines 

Of houses, dingier still. 


And there in the early morning, 
Along th’ unwakened street, 
Day after day unfailing 
Passed down those blesséd feet. 


He went with a heart o’erburdened, 
And overwearied brain, 

And every step on the pavement 
Rang with a thrill of pain. 


And beside him, his young deacon 
Walked with him as his son ; 

And neither dreamed of the ending 
Of the life that was begun ;— 
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Of the thirty-five years coming, 
They should not be apart, 

Of the way more glorious growing, 
And closer heart in heart ;— 


Till the son should be to the father 
The staff of his old age, 

And the light of the lonely evenings 
At the close of pilgrimage. 


They carried the Bread of Angels, 
Humbly their way they trod, 

And no one knewas they met them, 
That these were the saints of God. 


k¢mpty of all but the east wind, 
Littered with tatters and straw, 

The colourless grimy roadways 
Stretching, were all they saw. 


But oh! for ever and ever, 
On their heavenly errand bent, 
They haunt with their holy presence 
The wearisome way they went. 


Oh, little they knew in the morning, 
In the cold and in the rain, 

That any should come hereafter, 
And look down the road again, 


nd stand on the stones now sacred, 
And say with tear-dimmed eyes, 

“ This was the way our father walked 
On the path of Paradise.” 
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Now it is spring in England, 
Spring of another year ; 

And all the earth, awakening, knows 
He is no longer here. 


The crocus even is not glad, 
Upon his grave it blows ; 

More chilly is the western wind, 
The very blackbird knows. 





The cocks crow loud in the morning, 
But no more they say, “ Arise ! 
This day to the house of thy father 

Thou shalt go, and meet his eyes.” 
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— 


The welcome of his presence 
Draws on from mile to mile, 

Till the whole vast gloom of -London 
Is radiant with his smile. 





Oh! what has this year left us, 
For that light of roses fled >— 
We have a place of weeping, 
A garden of the dead. 


A place that shivers with sorrow, 
And cheerless even in May ; 

Where the grass is trodden and sodden, 
And the skies are always grey. | 





O all ye cities of pilgrimage! 
Cities of long ago,— 

That have the homes, that have the streets, 
Where Saints went to and fro, 
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That keep their bones, that guard their shrines, 
Ye still are far to seek ; 

Too far for many, even now, 
Of lame, and poor, and weak. 


Now take thy turn, O London ! 
And be jealous of no compeer ; 
lor the last, it may be the greatest, 

Of the Saints, sleeps with us here. 


H. Ek. HAMILTON KING. 
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OMEN have long been adepts at floriculture, as became 

true daughters of “the grand old gardener and his 

wife.” Amongst the “gardeners of the stars” the names of 
women have a rarer place. All the more honour, therefore, to 
Miss Agnes Mary Clerke. Ata meeting of the Royal Institu- 
tion held last month, with Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., in 
the chair, the Actonian Prize of a hundred guineas was awarded 
to this Catholic lady for her works on astronomy, as illustrative 
of the “ wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty.” Miss Clerke 
—whose portrait we reproduce from the excellent Lady's Pictorial 
—was born in county Cork, Ireland, and educated at home. She 
learned some astronomy as a child by reading books on the 
subject in her father’s library. The years from 1870 to 1877 
she spent in Italy, first in Naples, and afterwards in Florence. 
Miss Clerke began to write for the Edinburgh Review in 1877, 
since which time she has lived in London. Her first book, “ A 
Popular History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century,” 
was published in 1885, and a second edition came out in 1887. 
A translation into German, by H. Maser, appeared in 1889, and 
a third English edition is now in the press. With a view to the 
preparation of “ The System of the Stars,” published in 1890, Miss 
Clerke took a journey to the Cape in the autumn of 1888, where, 
as the guest of Dr. Gill, the Royal Astronomer, she obtained 
some practice in observing the heavens. To what good account 
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Miss Clerke has placed her opportunities is now generally known; 
and we have only to offer to her, in the name of her fellow- 
Catholics, our special congratulations. 

Perhaps one of the signs of the times is the entire absence 
of anything like masculine ill-humour in all the records made of 
Miss Clerke’s success. It was not always so. A little time back, 
and a lady who took an intelligent interest in her exotics, for 
instance, was lectured for her levity. Thus did masculine gravity 
express itself: “ Novelty is the pleasure of women. Hence their 
present taste for cultivating exotics, which give them the chance 
of talking Greek. With what pleasure do their admirers gaze 
while their pretty mouths troll out the toxicodendron, tragapo- 
yon, hypericum, and the like?” But Milton, who was not a 
ladies’ man, and was assuredly no flatterer, could not, with all his 
imagination, make Eve a proper companion for Adam, without 
making her a sharer of his mental as well as other occupations. 
Thus the very finest pastoral speech in the whole “ Paradise 
Lost,” is put into her mouth, and best becomes it : 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, etc. 

Whilst Raphael is informing Adam of the fallen Angels, the 
creation of this world, and the obligations all living beings lie 
under to honour and obey their Maker, Eve was of the 
audience. But when Adam entered upon abstruse and specula- 
tive inquiries, she retired. But why? Not from any incapacity 
to comprehend or relish such inquiries, for the poet informs us : 


Yet went she not, as not with such discouyse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high: such pleasure she reserv’d, 
Adam relating, she sole auditress ! 

Her husband, the relator, she preferr’d 

Before the Angel, and of him to ask 

Chose rather ; he, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses: from his lip 

Not words alone pleas’d her. O when meet now 
Such pairs, in love, and mutual honour join’d ! 


And whither went Eve upon this occasion? In truth, to those 
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very employments from which the cynic would preclude her 


daughters. She 
Rose and went forth among her fruits and flowers ; 
To visit how they prosper’d, bud, and bloom. 
Her nursery ; they at her coming sprung 
And touch’d by her fair tendance, gladlier grew. 


The liberal reader, will not, I believe, imagine that all her 
fruits and flowers had no names, though Greek ones they had 


not. 
Milton further tells us that when Adam found he was to 


entertain an Angel, he called upon Eve to spread the table with 
the most delicious fruits of the earth ; and he gives us clearly to 
know that she perfectly understood all. It is observed by a fine 
writer that no man ever went out of a flower garden without a 
smile upon his countenance. I own honestly, that [ am so 
much prejudiced in favour of these diversions in the sex, that 
I am almost tempted to call them beautifying, having never 
looked at any picture with so much pleasure as that of an Angel 
lost with amazement in the contemplation of a lily. 

Finally, let me add that it is a lady who has chosen a flower 
as an object-lesson for herself and all the world : 


“TO A DAISY.” 

Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide, 
Like all created things, secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 

Krom where I dwell—upon the hither side ? 
Thou little veil for so great mystery, 

When shall I penetrate all things and thee, 
And then look back ? For this I must abide, 
Till thou shalt grow and fold and be unfurled 
Literally between me and the world. 

Then I shall drink from in beneath a spring, 
And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 

O daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God's side even of such a simple thing ? 


PHILIP HEMANS. 


( 427 ) 


The Language of Relgion. 


HE realities discerned by faith are susceptible of infinite 
corroboration, for “God is infinitely visible and infin- 

itely credible,” and, since the knowledge of God is the one end 
of life, the sum of huinan wisdom consists in the accumulation 
of such corroborations. Now any fresh and original testimony 
is thus corroborative. It is the nature of man to believe the 
more because another believes, and to derive additional know- 
ledge from another’s mode of knowing. But how shall such 
testimony be conveyed, without betraying knowledge which often 
cannot be attempted to be spoken without profanation by and 
peril to the ignorant, except in enigmas which are clear to 
those who know, but hopelessly dark to those whodo not? <Ac- 
cordingly we find that the teaching of every great religion, the 
Jewish and Christian perhaps above all, when it once leaves the 
preparatory stage of natural religion and morals and formal 
dogma, becomes mainly enigmatical and mythical. It is quite 
right that popular teaching should be limited, as it is, to this instruc- 
tion and to the enforcement of it by Divine sanction, threats, and 
general promises ; for the house of God must be built, the soul 
must know the direction in which to look for light, and must be 
formed gradually into a sincere desire of and constant endeavour 
for perfection, before God can inhabit it, and baptise it with that 
fire without which the baptism of water lies dormant as a grain 
of wheat in an Egyptian tomb. It is at this point that vea/ 
religion, which zs self-evident, begins, and at this point occurs 
that great change in the mode of the soul's progress which is 
well known to Catholic psychologists. Up to this point the 
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progression is from truth to good ; afterwards from good to truth, 
its rule then becoming “ prove all things ; hold fast” (not “ that 
which is true,” but) “that which is good”; the substance becomes 
the guide to the form, whereas, before, the form was the guide 
to the substance ; and at this point the Church begins to teach 
the soul, chiefly by enigmas, how she may best understand the 
instructions, and reciprocate the complacencies of that Divine 
Lover of whom she is henceforward the intimate companion and 
the living abode. 

The fact of the existence of these enigmas lies patent to the 
dullest. The vision of Ezechiel (which no one was permitted to 
read before he was thirty years of age), Seir, and Paran, in which 
God was, but the people knew it not; the myth given in the 
Breviary on the day of the “apparition of St. Michael”; the 
vreat serpent, Leviathan ; the King of Igypt become King of 
Israel ; the almost identical myth of Proteus, the sea-beast, also 
called “ Cetes, King of Egypt”; the birth of Aphrodite ; the 
mystery of Persephone, whose true name it was not lawful to 
utter, concerning which, Atschylus says: “ Happy is he who 
comprehends it, for over him Hades shall have no power ;” and 
a thousand other such things are manifest “ riddles,” and were 
manifestly meant for such. Moreover, they are, for the most 
part, such e/adorate riddles that the key which unlocks any one 
of them, the thought which fills up all the manifold vacuities 
of external sense, must be “Ze key and ¢he thought. 

Of most such enigmas Proclus says, in a treatise on the Fables 
of Homer, that they are unfit for the reading of youth, to whom 
they are absurd, or scandalous, or worse ; but that they are the 
proper food of age when purged by discipline from obscuring 
and uncontrolled passions, the co-existence of which, with the 
knowledge of Divine secrets, would involve that conjunction of 
perceived good, with its denial by actual evil, which is more 
irremediably fatal to the soul than any amount of unmixed 
impurity. The senseless and often repulsive external word of 
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these enigmas is as the black “ veil of Moab,” which God hangs 
before the sanctuaries of His brightest glory ; and as the foul 
expirations of the serpent of Cos, which repelled all but him 
who was pure and bold enough in faith to kiss the death- 
breathing lips, and so to convert them into those of a goddess, 
exhaling celestial perfumes. 

Her whole system of language and rites proves cither that the 
Church, who can speak her mind plainly enough when there 
is occasion for plainness, wantonly and habitually indulges in 
the folly of delivering a large part of her message in a language 
that few can understand, or that there is a body of knowledge 
which ought not to be and cannot be effectually communicated 
to all; and that, in her reticence, she is but obeying the com- 
mand: “ Tell not the vision to any man till Christ be risen ” 
in him. 

It would, no doubt, be of great use to many if the meaning of 
a few oi the principal of the symbolic words common to all great 
religions were made a part of religious instruction ; though it is 
wonderfui how, by a sort of instinct, some of these keys are 
discerned and read by the simplest and least instructed of those 
who, among their low surroundings and labours, lead pure 
and meditative lives. I have heard some of our “savages,” 
haunters of “ Little Bethels,’ “Sions,” and ‘“ Carmels,” use the 
obscurest imagery of Scripture with an evident grasp of sig- 
nificance which many a_ Bishop might have envied. Such 
acquaintance with the vocabulary of symbols would not unveil 
anything which ought to remain unveiled, while the ordinary 
reader and unenlightened enthusiast would be saved by it from 
the absurdities and scruples and often pernicious extravagancies 
into which he now falls, through his liberal adoption of words 
which to sensible persons are manifestly parabolic; and the 
student of deeper capacity would be provided with the clues 
without which he cannot read even the letter of the enigmas 


of life. 
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To readers of the early Christian writers the interpretation 
of many of these words must be familiar. The names of the 
four chief points of the compass, water, fire, cloud, thunder, 
lightning, nation, generation, father, mother, son, daughter, 
rich, poor, tree, stone, fish, mountains, birds, rod, flower, leaf, 
etc., etc, have fixed significances without the knowledge of 
which thousands of passages of Scripture, even those not involv- 
ing any enigmatic meaning, cannot be understood. What, 
without such knowledge, can be made of passages, among 
innumerable others, like this: “ The coming of the Son of Man 
is as the lightning which shineth from the east unto the west ; 
for where the body is there shall the eagles be gathered 
together” ? 

Or how, without such means of interpretation, can some of 
the direct injunctions of Our Lord, even in what is vulgarly 
supposed to be the plain speaking of the Sermon on the Mount, 
be obeyed?) Of some of these injunctions, St. Augustine, re- 
jecting the literal sense, says, in one of his sermons: “ You may 
do these things if you can, but I cannot.” From what torments 
might the poor simpleton of a modern pietist be saved by 
remembering that Our Lord “ spake not without a parable ” ! 

This mode of expressing realities by ¢Aivgs having some re- 
semblance to them, carried to the highest and fully conven- 
tionalised in the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, was, no doubt, 
the origin of the similar language of Scripture, the early Church, 
and the mythologists, and must have been readily intelligible 
by the learned and those myst to whom their learning was 
gradually imparted. A still earlier mode of what may be called 
real speech may be found in those first roots of language which 
William Barnes and other philologists have shown to constitute 
a system of phonetic imagery—of sounds having a subtle corres- 
pondence to things. And the language of the poetry—the only 
veal speech—of all nations and times, has largely consisted of a 
mixture of phonetic and objective imagery. 
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There is, besides, the more spacious imagery of parable proper, 
of which the external word is a consistent story, fictive or actually 
historic. Of this kind it may be well to point out that the 
Church, in her services, authorises the belief that many of the 
simplest incidents, even in the New Testament, have parabolic 
meaning of far higher value than the historic, which meanings 
we are sometimes called upon, in the prayers that, in the 
Breviary, etc., follow the recitals, to beg that “we may be made 
worthy to understand.” Indeed, nothing can account for the 
emphasis &nd repetition with which some, extremely trivial, 
incidents are related in the New Testament, without attributing 
to the writers either the extreme of silliness and irrelevance or 
a wisdom of which few of us are worthy to lift the veils. 

Let it be remarked that symbolic and more or less enig- 
matic language and rites have a high value, even when they 
are not intended to conceal truth from those to whom its 
expression would be premature. They compel, in the recipient 
of their teaching, a state of active co-operation, a voluntary 
excitement of the mind, greatly more favourable to the abiding 
effect of moral truths and impressions than is the state of 
merely passive attention. This mode of reception includes the 
act of reflection, without which no knowledge ever becomes 
our own. And here let it be said that, so far are the 
originators and doctors of the great religions of the wor!d and 
its greatest poets from having adopted an unnatural method 
of teaching that it is the very method of Nature, whose book, 
from beginning to end, is nothing but a service of symbols, 
enigmas, parables, and rites, only to be interpreted by the “dis- 
cerning intellect of man,” actively and laboriously employed. 

The rites, customs, architecture, ornaments, and vestures of 
the Church are stores of more or less enigmatic teaching, and 
not one can be destroyed or altered without risk of some un- 
known loss. What have we not lost, what loss have we not to 
fear in the future from the vandalism of “ good taste.” How 
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“natural,” for example, it would be that King Humbert, if ever 
he thinks fit to assume possession of St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, should regard the erection of an Egyptian obelisk 
in the forecourt of a Renaissance church as a_ monstrous 
solecism in art, and so abolish one of the boldest and most 
impressive symbols ever devised to teach man that the “ Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah ” (with this title the obelisk is inscribed) 
“came out of Egypt,” that the “great Serpent Pharoah, King 
of Egypt” (or Nature) “is become Christ” by his assumption 
of the body which, without Him, is Egypt? . 

The Breviary, the Missal, the “ Little Office” and other service 
books of the Church are unexhaustible storehouses of such teach- 
ing, their leading method being the immediate apposition of 
passages from Scripture and the Fathers, and prayers and ejacula- 
tions which, at first sight, have no related meaning, but in which 
the existence of a common meaning, which is the true one, is 
suggested, and may be discovered by those who have the key. 

Besides the forms and offices of general use in the Church, 
there are, and have been, local rites, which it may have been, 
and may still be, expedient to suppress, in favour of a wider 
uniformity ; but of these there ought to be kept the most 
careful record. The dance before the altar, which still, | 
believe, is performed during Mass in some churches of Spain ; 
the presentation, in other “local rites,” to the officiating priest 
of the bread by a maiden and of the wine by a youth; and 
the like “customs,” are all acted words of more or less sig- 
nificance, and are sometimes more interpretative of the Church’s 
doctrine than any written speech. 

Of course, the enlightened students of the magazines will 
laugh at the notion that there is any knowledge which can or 
ought, for their own sakes, to be concealed from them. I must 
content myself with the perhaps irrelevant remark that those 
who have hitherto been reputed the wisest have, in all ages, used 
and recommended such reticence, and would have understood 
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and commended Aristotle when, in reply to Alexander's com- 
plaint that, in a certain book, the philosopher had published 
“secrets,” he said: “They are published and not published, for 
none will learn from my book anything but that which he already 
knows.” And I will add that, neither in ancient nor in modern 
times has there been a poet, worthy of that sacred name, who 
would not have been horrified had he fancied that the full mean- 
ing of some of his sayings could be discerned by more than ten 
in ten thousand of his readers. 

The denial by Mr. Grote and his followers that there is any 
parabolic or enigmatic meaning in the ancient mythologies 
is a most astounding proof of how men, of common sense in 
most things, will persistently deny, in the face of what ought to 
be absolutely convincing evidence to the contrary, that there 
may be anything to be understood in that which they cannot 
understand. It must be conceded, of course, that the teaching, 
if teaching be intended, in the Greek myths, is most unsyste- 
matic, and that the successive additions and modifications of the 
Ifomeric mythology, introduced by the Hesiodic and Orphic 
schools, brought in much confusion of names and attributes ; 
but what is this against the presumption of a generally 
intelligent character in a mass of stories which, if it does not 
consist mainly of riddles, is as amazing, in its alternative 
character of incongruous nonsense, as the most enthusiastic neo- 
Platonist would have it to be, in the character of a storehouse of 
psychological observation, a Summa Theologie of the great 
religion of which Scere tezpsum was the first injunction, as it 
is, indeed, of Christianity. That Lord Bacon, and many others 
before and after him, should have given, as Taylor the Platonist 
says, “frigid and trifling interpretations” of the Greek myth, is 
surcly no excuse to Mr. Grote and others for maintaining that 
a riddle, which is on the very face of it a riddle, has no answer. 

On the other hand, what rational mind can see anything ir- 
rational in the belief that, to a race ardently believing in the 
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Divine and in the capacity of man for Divine communications, 
every god and goddess represented a particular aspect of divinity 
towards the soul ; and the soul, in each of its moods, activities, 
and capacities, some goddess or mistress of the gods; and that 
the adventures of gods, goddesses, nymphs, and heroes should 
often be parables of the phenomena of interior experience, 
experience too pure and subtle for common acquisition, and too 
sacred to be exposed to vulgar curiosity? And who are the 
best authorities upon the question, whether such significance 
was intended or not? Shall we follow Mr. Grote and the 
modern “ scientists,’ with their “congenital incapacity” for 
spiritual realities, or Afschylus and a hundred others before hirn, 
who averred that these stories were life-giving mysteries, and 
the law-givers of their time who decreed the punishment of 
death against those who should explain them to the multitude ? 

The charge so often brought against the Churchof havingdrawn 
upon these sources of illustration ought to constitute one of her 
highest claims to the admiration of a “liberal” age; for it 
amounts to this, that she alone has dared to recognise truth as 
canonical, wheresoever it may be discovered, and that she has 
not hesitated to appropriate the gold and silver vessels of her 
enemies, when they, of all others, were found fittest to contain 
the corresponding goods of spiritual perception and truths de- 
ducable from her faith. Nay, was not the Vine itself “ brought 
out of Egypt,” which, “when it had taken root, filled the land” 
of her former captives, and vivified with the inebriation of 
natural and intelligible hope, the faith that would otherwise 
have been too spiritual for man? The Church does not dwell 
so often and emphatically on the coming of Christ “out of 
Egypt” for no reason, The designers of the first Cathedral 
of Christendom were not guilty of a ridiculous solecism when 
they placed an Egyptian obelisk at its entrance, or of utter 
vacuity of meaning when they inscribed it with the title, “ The 


Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” 
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urtlders of Flouses. 


7 PLEASANT house for me and mine [ built. 

aw’ Yet though 'tis ours, when neighbour Sorrow calls 
She'll take no “not at home.” Within these walls 

To us, the hosts, shall Joy be jade and jilt : 

Love’s two-edged sword be bedded to the hilt 

In many a tender heart he here enthralls. 

“ Ah, sweet, good-bye,” shall echo in these halls, 

And on these stones the wine of life be spilt. 


Not so the spirit’s house. Its walls of Love 
Reach to the heavens ; and I but mount above 
To another storey when life’s day is done. 
Transported like Loreto’s, there it stands, 

In New Jerusalem : not made with hands ; 
Inviolate: with Christ for corner-stone. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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7 NCORA !” cried the celebrated Italian singimy inaster 

Giuliano, in Hanover, to his dark-eyed pupil, who had 
just finished the recitative of Porpora’s ritornello, “Fra gli 
amorosi lasci.” “ Teresa, fig/za mia, you cannot yet sing a recit- 
ative, though at home they called you a great singer. You can 
shake, it is true, and your runsand flourishes are not bad ; but a 
real portamento, a melting mordendo, or a recitative, are still beyond 
you, and I shall not let you go to Dresden until you have com- 
passed them. The Aszxze//t before whom you will sing will not 
understand. A splendid voice makes up for much, and—you 
have fine eyes—but in spite of this I shall not Jet you go with 
this blot on my reputation.” 

“If you could sing it for me, Waestro, I should soon learn it,” 
answered the girl sulkily ; “ but your voice is as hoarse as a 
raven's, and scolding and threats never yet succeeded with 
Teresa Poggi. It was the continual scolding of your uncle that 
drove me from Venice, and when you become unbearable I shall 
run away from you.” 

“Tf you are really in earnest about desiring to hear it properly 
sung I could gratify your wish. I have in this town a pupil who 
could beat you and all the singers in the world if she chose.” 

“What! <A prima donna in this stupid German town ?” 

“S72, st, Carissima mia, a young prima donna.” 

“Has she an engagement? Will she go to Italy?” 

“ Not yet, but probably soon to Berlin, alas!” smiled Giuliano. 
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“Why have you not ordered her to come here before now, that 


I might hear her?” 

“Ordered her to come here! That would not be seemly. I 
always go to her.” 

“Then I suppose she is a Prznvczpessa,’ mocked Teresa. “ For 
the future I too shall make you come to me, instead of troubling 
myself to find my way across the garden.” 

“You shall do so—as soon as you can beat her. Then [ shall 
not mind coming any distance.” 

“Ts she German ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Santa Madre! a cold, fair-haired German, and I am to learn 
from her! What could she teach me ?” 

“ She could teach you how to bewitch old and young—yes, 
even a bear like your maestro.” 

Teresa Poggi turned silently towards the window and gazed 
out into the summer twilight; the maestro began to play Por- 
pora’s ritornello. 

He was a fine-looking man, and despite his middle age the 
fre of youth still lingered in his dark eyes. Not long since the 
beautiful Teresa Poggi had come to him with a warm recom- 
mendation from his old friend, the impressario of San Samuele 
at Venice. She had already made her mark in Italy, had re- 
ceived the offer of an engagement in Dresden, and was passing 
through Hanover on her way. The girl’s proud beauty and 
bearing interested Giuliano, and his method of instruction im- 
pressed Teresa ; and the few days she had intended to stay in 
Hanover had lengthened into months, while the Dresdeners 
were impatiently expecting their songstress. 

The wilful prima donna of San Samuele, the spoilt beauty of 
Venice, was an eager pupil and fairly docile at times. As for 
her voice, it almost alarmed Giuliano, such a splendid flexible 
organ had surely never before been possessed by any woman, 
though the girl herself hardly appreciated her wondrous 
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treasure. Time flew swiftly for her in her master’s company, 
and her past seemed lost in the happy present. Her dwelling 
was separated from Giuliano’s by the garden, where the pair 
would wander together in the summer evenings talking of their 
beloved Venice, and his mother-tongue took on an additional 
sweetness on the beautiful lips of his companion. Daily he 
devoted himself to the ‘teaching of the young singer, and al- 
though he exulted secretly over her improvement, he insisted 
rigorously upon her constantly practising those movements in 
which as yet she was not perfect. Sometimes she took his 
scoldings humbly enough, though at others she would burst 
into angry tears, throw her music on the floor, and threaten to 
leave for Dresden at once. On such occasions Giuliano would 
laughingly bid her farewell, and close the piano, when she would 
rush sobbing from the room to come back within the hour, 


smiling and confused, to begin patiently where she had 
broken off. 


She stood at the window now, her lips firmly pressed together, 
her hands clenched; then, after a while, she tossed back her 
head, and coming slowly up to her teacher, said softly : “ Please 
take me to see your wonderful pupil.” 

‘“ Are you properly ashamed of yourself?” he asked smiling. 
‘Well, come with me at once before your good resolution has 
had time to evaporate.” 

She wrapped herself in her Venetian zendaletto and drew the 
lace over her face, walking silently by the master’s side until 
they reached a pleasant secluded house. Ina simply furnished 
room an old lady sat with three young girls, who ran forward to 
greet Giuliano in German. He introduced Teresa Poggi; and 
one of the charming sisters shyly held out her hand, and, ad- 
dressing her in a few words of broken Italian, asked her to be 
seated. Teresa obeyed, but a heavy cloud passed over her face, 
and her eyes flamed with jealousy. So this was the cold, fair- 
haired German, this graceful slender girl, with the gentle face 
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crowned by golden hair slightly powdered. Pain such 
as she had never conceived possible stabbed the heart of 
the Venetian as she glanced almost timidly at her rival. The 
hot blood flew to her face, as she listened to Giuliano’s conver- 
sation in the hatred strange tongue ; she did not understand 
what he said, but it seemed to her she had never seen him so 
gay and happy before. A veil had fallen from her eyes, and 
she started at the revelation of her own heart. Was it 
possible that she, the admired singer, who was certain of even 
greater fame and fortune, could be in love with an_ elderly 
man, a simple singing master? This discovery, while it 
quickened all her pulses, also inspired her with a stern deter- 
mination to beat her rival ; never before had the gelden treasure 
of her voice seemed to her so desirable a thing as now. When 
Giuliano asked her, “What will you sing?” she drew herself 
up haughtily and answered: “I will sing the air from 
‘Caius Marius,’ ‘Sposo, io vado a morir.’ ” 

He looked somewhat surprised ; why had she chosen this 
difficult piece? All the blood left her face and her voice 
trembled at the first note ; then she steadied herself, and her 
rich voice filled the room, so that even Giuliano gazed wonder- 
ingly at his pupil. Never had Teresa sung so splendidly, yet 
there was a nameless something wanting in the magnificent 
performance. 

“You will be much admired,” said Giuliano when she ended : 
“but you must learn from my fair prima donna here how to 
touch the heart. When you can do that you will be a really 
great singer: listen well.” 

The fair-haired singer went to the piano, and her voice rose 
in Gluck’s gre atrecitative of the “Iphigenia in Tauris.” What 
a voice! What expression! And the face matched the voice 
as its perfume matches the beauty of the rose. It was all 
perfect ; and as Teresa gazed and listened her eyes filled with 
passionate tears. Now she knew how a recitative should be 
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sung, and she also knew she could never sing like this. The 
windows were open to the garden, the scent of the flowers filled 
the still air as, unheeding the rest, she passed out into the dark- 
ness. Poor Teresa, she felt utterly lonely and forsaken when 
she turned and looked into the lighted room. How could 
she doubt that he loved this charming creature? His eyes 
were lifted to hers as she sang, and she answered his look 
with one of shy happiness. 

Teresa cared nothing who the lovely singer might be; she 
had no curiosity to know the name of her happy rival. She 
would go away—to Dresden—at once. Were there not younger, 
handsomer men in the world than this cruel Benedetto Giuliano ? 
At this moment she heard him call her name, and he came to- 
wards her with the kind look in his eyes she knew so well. She 
obeyed mechanically and entered the room. 

“Teresa,” he said softly, “come and sing the second part in 
that duet of Clary’s: 

‘ Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la 
Che bella cosa che la musica !’ ” 

Then she awoke from her stupor. All her passionate self re- 
belled against subordinating herself to her rival. How could he 
be so heartless as to expect it? In harsh, cold tones she 
answered; “ Teresa Poggi never sings a second part, and cer- 
tainly not here.” 

Giuliano stared at her in alarm. 

“ Are you mad?” he whispered. ‘“ Must I tell you in whose 
presence you are ? ” 

“T care little where | am!” she cried, with trembling lips ; 
“but no power on earth shal! compel me to sing a second to her 
first were she a queen! All is ended—farewell.” 

Beside herself with pain and passion, she took his head between 
her hands and pressed her lips to his forehead. She was gone 
from the room before Giuliano and the ladies had recovered from 
their astonishment. 
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The same evening a messenger brought this note to Giuliano: 


Farewell, revered and beloved A/aestxo. When you read this 
I shall be well on my way to Dresden. Forgive my bad _ be- 
haviour, but I could not help it. When I have unlearnt how to 
be jealous, when you have married your fair-haired favourite, and 
Teresa Poggi has become a great singer, then I will sing the 
second part in Clary’s duet with her—but not till then. — TERESA. 


A week or two later the following answer arrived in Dresden : 


Arabbtata mia, You areand ever will remaina child. My fair- 
haired pupil is a match fora king; she is Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, who, with her grandmother, the Land- 
gravine of Hesse, is staying for a short time in Hanover. Ina 
few months she leaves for Berlin. Do you now see how foolish 
you have been? Asa punishment, I shall not come to Dresden 
until you yourself write and tell me that Teresa Poggi has 
become a great singer.—GIULIANO. 


ELISE POLKO. 
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The Soldier's Poet. 


BVIOUSLY, the soldier is of all men the most generally 
Y) known in masses. Heis the most inconsiderable unit, 
and he combines into the most important aggregate, in the 
world. His vazson a’étre is that he is one of many—one of 


‘“ troops,” one of “ forces,” dependent for his value upon the very 


fact that he is multiplied ; so that ten thousand of him are 
worth infinitely more than ten thousand times the value of one. 
The citizen of an important nation, the merchant in a great 
system of commerce, are also of course more, by association 
with their like, than they could be in separation ; but with them 
association is of another degree, another force, and even another 
kind than the soldiers. The soldier is “ generalised,’ as an 
artist of what was once called the Grand School might say. The 
artist of that school was aware of a tree, but te did not descend 
to be aware of anelm. And the soldier, poor fellow, was even 
more generalised than the tree of the “grand style”; for he 
was hardly a tree at all—he was one of a forest. He was hardly 
a man—he was one of “the men.” And art, in its dignity, so 
treated him. He appeared, in art, ew masse. So did he in 
literature. He was “flushed with victory” in the impersonal 
manner known to the historical style. He was, in the aggre- 
gate, the “repulsed battalion ’ of the heroic couplet. He was 
wholesale. He was never dealt with en détail—he was treated 
en ZVOS. 
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Now, it could not be very long before some explorer perceived 
that the units of such masses must needs acquire, by the very 
fact that they were essentially the units of a mass, and in the 
world’s eye nothing more, a very distinctive individual character 
worth getting at. MM. Erckmann and Chatrian were, perhaps, 
the first to be convinced of this. They took hold of the soldier 
before he had become a conscript, and so kept him in hand 
during his after career. They allowed us to feel what a bivouac 
was like from within the great-coat and from behind the soup- 
kettle. They made us sensible of the blankness of battle to the 
combatant. They made us aware of the ignorance and seclusion 
of war for the mere men. And immediately upon their heels 
came a school of French painters, who no longer painted 
engagements and battles, but trod the by-ways of campaign, 
and studied the men by ones and twos and threes as they 
dropped by the road or sulked over their wounds. 

But Mr. Rudyard Kipling has made the nearest and the best 
study that has yet been made of the soldier. Mulvany, Learoyd 
and Ortherisare separate and single creatures--full of the character, 
habit, and tradition that come of life in barracks and service, full 
also of the nature of their nationality—but, none the less, the 
three only men who have borne their names and worn their 
shoes. For this singular presentation we must go to Mr. 
Kipling’s prose. His “ Barrack-Room Ballads ” (Methuen and 
Co.) have a delicate difference. Here he treats not of Malvany, 
Learoyd, and Ortheris, but of Tommy Atkins. He considers 
the type, but finds the type so personal, so peculiar, so unlike 
any other type in the world, that no personal interest is lacking 
The type bears the name of a man, and with reason. The 
animal-child-man, simple and limited, passionate, adult, thinking 
and feeling in the slang that makes a very world, Tommy Atkins 
is what drill, and idleness, beer, tyranny, the reason and unreason 
whereby he is governed, make of the raw material of gross 
young manhood. That he is knowing his dialect tells you; but 
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it tells you also that he is a reasonable child, and that his 
resignation to all the chances of obscure and early death is such 
as might do honour to a dignified vocabulary. “Tommy aint a 
bloomin’ fool”; and Tommy is astutely aware of that fact, but he 
makes no boast of it. The impossibility of boasting, in any gross 
degree, is Tommy’s “ form,” and perhaps his most special charac- 
teristic. It is not difficult to be aware of these characteristics 
and others of the soldier. It is not difficult, therefore, to speak 
of him. But to speak for him, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling does in 
these unforgetable ballads, is to have the genius of dramatic 
literature in high power. Moreovor to make all this sing with an 
irresistible music is to be a true lyrical poet. These are strong 
words, but Mr. Rudyard Kipling has the lyrical quality that 
makes the slang, the picture, and the music one. Take the 
beautiful poem “ Mandalay,” of which we can hardly give all the 
verses here—they are of barrack fashion, and not quite Convent 


reading : 


by the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea, 

There’s a Burma girl a settin,’ and I know she thinks o’ me ; 

lor the wind is in the palm-trees, and the temple bells they say : 
‘Come you back, you British soldier, come you back to Mandalay. ” 
Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the old flotilla lay : 

Can’t you ‘ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to Mandalay ? 
On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’ fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay! 


But that’s all shove be’ind me—long ago and fur away, 

An’ there ain’t no ’busses runnin’ from the Bank to Mandalay : 

An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year soldier tells : 

‘If you've ’eard the East a caliin’, you won’t ever ’eed naught else.” 
No, you won't eed nothin’ else 

But them spicy garlic smells, 

An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ the tinkly temple bells, 

On the road to Mandalay. 

Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is like the worst, 
Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments an’ a man can raise a thirst ; 
For the temple bells are callin’, an’ it’s there that I would be— 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda lookin’ lazy at the sea ; 
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On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old flotilla lay, 
With our sick beneath the awnings when we went to Mandalaye 


O the road to Mandalay 


Where the flyin’ fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay. 


How long does it take to make a language ready for litera- 
ture? Tommy’s dialect is not old, and it was certainly not 
literary ; but these most beautiful lines, charged with the East 
and the South, with summer, and with little sounds carried by 
calm water, are a seal and mark upon barrack-room language 
for ever. True, this poem is not so exactly dramatic as are 
some others. Its extreme beauty is referable to Mr. Kipling’s 
sensibility rather than to that of the Tommy Atkins who speaks. 
The latter might, doubtless, feel that beloved scene almost as 
poignantly as a child; he might have the feeling, but he would 
hardly have this voice for it ; and it is his voice, with its twang 
and its lack of h’s, which Mr. Kipling has tried to render. This 
objection, however, does not apply to the splendid descriptiveness 
of the piece called ‘“ Route Marchin’.” 


We're marchin’ on relief over Injia’s sunny plains, 
A little front o’ Christmas-time an’ just be’ind the Rains ;. 
Ho! get.away you bullock-man, you’ve ’eard the bugle blowed, 
There’s a regiment a-comin’ down the Grand Trunk Road ; 
With its best foot first 
And the road a-slidin’ past, 
An’ every bloomin’ campin’ ground exactly like the last ; 
While the Big Drum says, 
With ’is vowdy-dowdy-dow !— 
“Aiko Kissywarstt don’t you hamsher argy jow ”?* 


Oh, there’s them Injian temples to admire when you see, 
There’s the peacock round the corner, an’ the monkey up the tree, 
An’ there’s that rummy silver grass a-wavin’ in the wind, 


An’ the old Grand Trunk a-trailin’ like a rifle-sling be’ind. 
While it’s best foot first, 


* Why don’t you get on ? 
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At half-past five’s Revelly, an’ our tents they down must come, 

Like alot of button mushrooms when you pick ’em up at ‘ome. 

But it’s over ina minute, an’ at six the column starts, 

While the women and the kiddies sit an’ shiver in the carts. 
An’ it’s best foot first, 


Oh, then it’s open order, an’ we lights our pipes an’ sings, 
An’ we talks about our rations an’ a lot of other things, 
An’ we think o’ friends in England, an’ we wonders what they're at, 
An’ ’ow they would admire for to ’ear us sling the 4az. 
An’ it’s best foot first. . . . 


We're marchin’ on relief over Injia’s coral strand, 

Eight ’undred fightin’ Englishmen, the Colonel, and the Band ; 
Ho! get away you bullock-man, you've ’eard the bugle blowed, 
There’s a regiment a-comin’ down the Grand Trunk Road : 


With its best foot first, 

And the road a-slidin’ past, 

An’ every bloomin’ campin’-ground exactly like the last : 
While the Big Drum says, 

With ’is vozwedy-dowdy-dow— 

“ Krko Krssyzearsti don’t you hamsher argy jow ?” 


The “dat” referred to in the fourth stanza, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling tells us is the language. ‘“ Thomas’s first and firmest 
conviction is that he is a profound Orientalist and a fluent 
speaker of.Hindustani. As a matter of fact, he depends largely 
upon the sign-language.” The bit of vanity is excellently 
characteristic. Of this song it may be said that it is expressive 
of the material of its subject, as no poems are except the best. 
Its material is the road with a regiment upon it. And just as 
“Five fathoms deep” is essentially of the sea, and its pendant 
the burial-song is of the brown earth, so is the “ Route-Marchin’” 
of the road. 

This same poem is a fine example of the author’s metrical 
principles. It has more quantity amongst its accents than any 
other poem in the volume, and rightly, as, being a march music, 


it isto be read in time. The first stanza, for instance, ends its 
fourth line with three long and accented syllables each of which is 


read in twice the time of each of the other syllables in the line. In 
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the following line, too, the words, “ best foot first,” count as long 
syllables in quantity. March-songs, cradle-songs, songs to keep 
time to hauling, or even songs which suggest a chorus and the 
keeping-together of several voices, do well to combine thus 
quantity and accent. And for the manner of doing it Mr. 
Kipling’s ear is excellent. 

With the “ Barrack-Room Ballads” are a number of other verses, 
most of them warlike, but not songs of Tommy Atkins. “ The 
Ballad of East and West” has lines that are magnificent; but the 
climax of the story leaves us cold, inasmuch as it is not only 
extreme but exaggerated. Now it is impossible to justify ex- 
aggeration in the wildest literature. And poetry may be 
extreme, extravagant, insane, and yet not exaggerated. The 
first cold touch of that bad and weak thing—exaggeration— 
is immediately recognisable, a check, a disappointment, a dis- 
illusion. No noise, no emphasis, no banging and slamming will 
disguise it or make it pass. At the first perception of it we 
cool off and turn away and are not to be won back. “The English 
‘lag ” is, or should be, known to every boy in England. This is 
in four great parts, cach part sung by one of the winds of the 
world as it comes from its home where it has seen the flag on 
the floe, by the islands, under the Horn, in the incalculable 
waters between China and the West. 


The North Wind blew: “ From Bergen my steel-shod vanguards go ; 
I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe ; 

By the great North Lights above me I work the will of God, 

And the liner splits on the ice-field or the Dogger fills with cod. 


‘““T barred my gates with iron, I shuttered my doors with flame, 
Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies came ; 

I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with my blast, 
And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere the spirit passed. 


‘The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic night, 
The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern Light : 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my bergs to dare, 


Ye have but my drifts to conquer ; go forth, for it is there !” 
* 
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‘The East Wind roared: * From the Kuriles, the Bitter Seas, I come, 
And me men call the Home-Wind, for I bring the English home. 
!.ook—look well to your shipping! By the breath of my mad typhoon 
I swept your close-packed Praya and beached your best at Kowloom ! 


* The reeling junks behind me, and the racing seas before, 

I raped your richest roadstead-—I plundered Singapore ! 

I set my hand on the Hoogli; as a hooded snake she rose, 

And I flung your stoutest steamers to roost with the startled crows. 


** Never the lotos closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 

But a soul goes out on the East Wind that died for England’s sake— 
Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid — 

Because on the bones of the English the English Flag is stayed. 


‘The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the flying wild ass knows, 
The scared white leopard winds it across the taintless snows. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my suns to dare, 
Ye have but my sands to travel ; go forth, for it is there !” 


The song throughout is impulse, fire, and vision. 

As for the battle itself, no soldier—even if he could—would write 
of it as does Mr. Rudyard Kipling. A soldier having, as has every 
soldier worthy the name, his gréce a’etat, keeps the “ professional 
secret” which restrains the physician, and the priest, apart from 
the seal of the confessional. And it might have been well if the 


author of “ Barrack-Room Ballads” had accepted, with the 
camaraderie of Yommy Atkins, and his confidence, a share in 
his conventions. For the man has his conventions though he 
can hardly give them a name, and though they consist partly, no 
doubt, in his mere inarticulateness. Mr. Rudyard Kipling is 
terribly articulate in his behalf ; he has all the language at com- 
mand that makes the barrack-room and the camping-ground 
completely explicit—and there is no great harm in that. But 
there should be some reluctance in probing the bayonet-wound 
with the same unerring, right, complete, and _all-explicit 
word. There should be some _ soldierly and_ unliterary 
hesitation as to declaring the suicide of a man in the 
despair of his wounds, the judicial crushing of a dying 
man’s breast by the wheels of his brother’s gun-carriage ; 
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there should be a bungling silence as to the “ blueing” of flesh 
when “the bayonet kissed.” Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s hearing, 
and seeing, and smelling are one with his word, which proves 
him a true writer; but there are some words that are to be 
formed, as the right ultimate of a man’s art, but not to be 
communicated. The volume closes with the ballad of “ Tomlin- 
son,” in which the man who dies after doing no good of his own 
body and soul, and sinning none but the sins of others, is rejected 
by Heaven and hell, and left to the faith he shares “with Berkeley 
Square” and “the God that he took from a printed book.” It 
is a song strong enough to take one’s breath as one reads, and 
moved by a truth as direct as it is intelligible—except only at 
the close which declares that “the sin which is sinned by two 
and two must be paid for one by one,” whereas the argument of 
the poem had been that the doer of such fatuous sins is too 


bankrupt to pay even the most ignominious copper in the pound. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Romans at Table. 
1 Vie LORD MAYOR is preparing at the Mansion House 


a feast all for his co-religionists, who are bidden “to meet 
the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops of the Province of 
Westminster”; but no allusion to Catholics—many of them 
fresh from Rome itself—at a civic banquet in modern London is 
intended by our title. The habits of the ancient Romans in 
regard to meals are, however, not wholly inappropriate for 
modern consideration. The effect of Christianity upon the 
social habits of man presents always an interesting study, even 
when the results appear to be but barely discernible. 

The ancient Roman, whatever else he shared with the modern 
Briton, could not pretend to a clockwork punctuality at his 
meals. No great crowd could arrive, from a radius of many 
miles, at one point for dinner at a quarter to cight. Nearly five 
hundred years from the beginning of the Republic had passed 
before the sun-dial divided the day more precisely than into 
sunrise and sunset. Of the dawn at least there could be no 
doubt, and often then, as often now, the first hours of the light 
were given to worship. The temples were crowded betimes. 
Indeed, for those whose prayers would “prevent the dawn,” 
torches had to blaze, as they recently blazed for the pilgrims 
one evening at the Vatican during the Jubilee—a splendid piece 
of symbolism in itself, which cannot be said of the gas which 
burns for early worshippers in London churches, or even of the 
electric light. 

But the first hours of the day were not always cngrossed by 
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Very frequently toil and ambition 


attention to the gods. 
In all ages the class 


had a greater share in them than piety. 
that wants has recourse to the class that gives, and the early 
bird has always been the worm-gatherer. Juvenal makes his 
visitants take the field at the dawn of day; when the stars still 
emit a doubtful light, and when the sign Bootes is still to be 
seen in the heavens, he makes one man break his rest and not 
afford himself time to tie on his garters. Martial complains of a 
man in high station who had refused him admittance in the 
“Since your return,” says he, “from Lybia, I have 


morning. 
Your servants 


been five times at your door without being let in. 
always tell me that you're asleep or pre-engaged ; but I sec 
Sir, how the matter stands: you don't desire [ should wish you 
a good morning, and, therefore, Sir, I shall take my leave, and 
wish you a good night.” Pliny the younger calls this fashion of 
Visiting so early in the morning, offcza ante lucana ; and he 
reports an anecdote concerning Cato, who ,returning home from 
where he supped,was met drunk by a troop of these carly wishers 
of good morning. Juvenal remarks that it is no wonder the rich 
think so little of the early assiduity of the poor, since the very 
Praetors themselves (that is to say, the first magistrates), were not 
less vigilant and active to pay early attendance, lest their col- 
leagues should anticipate them. The authors cited above lived 
in the days of Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan; but what they 
have said of this prevailing fashion will also hold good in regard 
to the times of the Commonwealth. Here, then, we find the 
occupations of the first hour of the day, and, perhaps, for the 
most part of the second. But mea of letters and men of busi- 
ness knew better than to be prodigal of such precious moments. 

With the third hour, which may be said to answer, though not 
exactly, to our nine in the morning, came the business of the bar, 
excepting on days sacred to religion, or designed for somc- 
thing of more moment than the decision of causes; such as the 
Comitia or general assemblies of the people held by lawful 
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authority for the prohibition or enforcement of something by 
their votes. “We are now arrived,” says Tully, “to the 5th of 
August,and you have assembled at the third hour;” and Martial 
expressly says: “The third hour exercises the lungs of the 
bawling lawyers.” ‘They who did not attend these pleadings 
in the rank of judges, as parties concerned, as advocates or 
solicitors, were there, however, as spectators and auditors ; and, 
while the Commonwealth subsisted, as judges of the judges them- 
selves. ‘ Remember,” says Tully to the senators, who presided 
in the assembly, where Verres was accused, “ that if you do not 
pass your judgment with integrity on this occasion, the Roman 
people will rejudge your actions ; and if you are for saving the 
cuilty you will have nothing to hope for yourselves.” In matters 
of private litigation, which were heard in the temples, there were 
few or none present but the friends to the respective parties ; 
but if the affair concerned the public—as, for instance, when a 
magistrate, at the close of his administration, was accused of mis- 
conduct in the government of his province, of mismanagement 
of the public revenues, of having pillaged the allies, or of having 
civen a blow to the liberties of his fellow-citizens—in that case 
the great forum, where matters of this nature were heard was 
not capacious enough for the number that were attracted by 
curiosity. But curiosity is too cold and uninteresting a word : 
they were impelled by stronger motives. For, let us suppose 
that a Proconsul or a Pretor had given room for a charge 
of extortion or embezzlement—a Panama scandal 72x parvo 

-upon such an occasion every citizen regarded the pro- 
vinces with the eye wherewith a son beholds the lands 
of his parents, as from thence was derived the chief subsistence 
of the people, in return for the blood they spilt in the conquest of 
them. At the same time the friends, the relations, and children 
of the accused appeared before the court arrayed in deep 
mourning ; in hopes that their melancholy aspect and the 
cifusion of their tears might powerfully second the persuasive 
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arts of the advocate, and soften the very judge into com- 
passion. If it happened that there was not any important cause to 
be tried—which, indeed, was seldom the case after the Romans 
had subdued Sicily, Sardinia, Greece, Macedonia, Africa, Asia, 
Spain, and Gaul—they were not less constant in frequenting the 
public forums during the fourth and fifth hours of the day: their 
conversation turned entirely upon public affairs, and woe to the 
magistrate whose conduct was not irreprehensible. Without 
reserve they made free with all the ministers of State; and 
obloquy was under as little restraint as now, until in the reign 
of Tiberius a law was enacted by which discourses against 
the Government were rendered as penal as downright overt-acts 
of treason. 

Amidst these and other occupations time glided away to the 
sixth hour, or midday, when each person retired home to eat a 
light dinner, and then refresh him with a siesta. The distinction 
of time in the Roman day and the employment of it is clearly 
set forth in the following lines : 

Sex hore tantum rebus tribuantur agendis ; 
Vivere post illas litera €y7a monet. 

Six hours, says the author, should be allotted to business ; the 
letter € admonishes after that to taste the enjoyments of life ; 
the letter €, signifying the number seven, which answers to 
our one o'clock, and being likewise the first letter of the word 
civ, which signifies vzvere, to live. 

While the Commonwealth subsisted, the man who endea- 
voured to be useful to his country or his family considered 
the first six hours as the most precious time of the day, 
and in a manner consecrated to the important duties of 
life: and Virgil ‘tells us, since the best time of the day is 
elapsed, let us now, business being over, repair our bodies 
from fatigue. Such men scrupled totake any sort of pleasure 
during the first six hours ; and people of pleasure were not in the 
fashion till the hours of business were over. It is for this reason 
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that Martial tells us he was afraid to send a copy of verses to 
the Emperor in the morning. As it was customary to make no 
pleasurable detachments from the morning, so business made no 
encroachments upon the afternoon. Not but there were some 
rare spirits who broke through these thin partitions of time, and 
extended their attention to business to the tenth hour; but these 
were a chosen few; men fitter to give example than to copy 
the prevailing manners ; magistrates interested in their country’s 
welfare, and orators zealous for the cause of the unhappy : such 
was Asinius Pollio, whom Horace calls the advocate of the dis- 
tressed, and the able adviser in the Senate. It is recorded by 
Seneca of this eminent personage, that his application to business 
lasted till the tenth hour (our four in the evening), and that after 
that time he would not so much as open a letter, lest it should 
occasion more business than was coincident with his schemes of 
relaxation for the rest of the day. 

Cato, that severe professor of virtue, was not in any extra- 
ordinary degree addicted to business during his prztorship: 
having dispensed public justice with integrity in the three hours 
appropriated to that purpose, he retired home to a frugal meal ; 
and Plutarch refutes, as an injurious aspersion, the assertion of 
Cato’s enemies, who would have it imagined of that great man 
that he sat in judgment after dinner. The rest of the Romans 
led at least as loose a life as Cato, who, we learn from the above- 
cited Plutarch, went regularly after his meal to play at tennis 
or at football in the Campus Martis: and it is further recorded of 
him that, on the very day that he suffered the greatest indignity 
from the people, and lost the consulship in favour of an unworthy 
candidate, he did not suffer his disappointment to subtract a 
moment from his usual exercise. [It must be observed that 
tennis and football were too violent for many of the Romans. 
Horace and Virgil, ona tour of pleasure with Mzcenas and other 
eminent personages of the Court of Augustus, were obliged to 
comply with their feeble habit of body, and lie down to take a 
nap while the rest went to play. 
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It was customary among the Romans to take a walk after 
dinner, or to be carried about in their vehicles. The former was 
called ambulatio, and the latter gestatio. Tully tells us that he 
and his friends had made a party to take their walk after dinner 
in the purlieus of the academy. In the earlier periods of the 
Republic, the Romans refreshed themselves in places which 
Nature made. The murmur of a rivulet, or the coolness of a 
wood, served them instead of those superb structures which 
ingenious luxury erected in later ages. But after the conquest 
of Greece and Asia the people, unmindful of their original sim- 
plicity, became so fastidiously delicate that they could neither 
sleep nor walk but at an exorbitant expense. They would no 
longer let their diversions precariously depend upon the atmos- 
phere ; they had recourse to art, and built themselves covered 
walking places and long galleries, where elegance and mag- 
nificence were at strife for the superiority. A man of opulence 
would no longer, according to Juvenal, wait for serene weather 
to take the air in, nor would he expose his equipage to the rain 
and the dirt. Cicero, who still retained a tincture of ancient 
manners, mentions, with some appearance of modesty, a small 
covered walking gallery, which he intended to add to his house. 
What a difference between this gallery and those that were built 
towards the end of that age, and which were wonderful for their 
length ; such was the Porticus Neronis, as we find it described 
in Suetonius, Vitruvius and Columella prescribe the manner 
of building to be observed in order to make these galleries 
proper for all seasons, so as to admit the sun in winter and 
exclude his beams in summer. Pliny has left a description of 
the galleries adjoining to his house in the country, which to this 
day excites the admiration of mankind. Horace, who flourished 
under Augustus, declaims against the rage for building that 
prevailed among the opulent; and he tells us that little or 
no ground would be left for the plough. To their example he 
opposes the conduct of Cato and other citizens of Rome, who 
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whenever they had a fine block of marble, employed it to adorn 
the temples of the gods or the forum, rather than selfishly use it 
to gratify their own pride in sumptuous edifices and splendid 
ealleries. 

In these places the Romans sauntered indolently after dinner: 


“ 


some mixed in conversation, and passed from “grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,” according to their tempers and their taste. 
Poets seized the opportunity to recite their verses, and hence it 
is that Juvenal has said that his galleries and avenues echoed 
back the various fables of the poets. Besides walking places, 
there were public ones, and some appropriated to the women ; 
as the portico of Metellus. The youth of Rome, instead of 
walking, played at tennis, or hardened themselves with manly 
exercises in the Campus Martis: they vaulted on the horse’s 
back, or launched the dart, or drew the bow, or flung the quoit ; 
and, in short, improved themselves in every shape. 

It is a mistaken notion, though it has had many advocates to 
support it, that the ancient Romans ate only at night. There is 
a sect which maintains that they had no such meal as dinner, 
and the number of its followers is numerous. But not to men- 
tion how highly improbable it is, that so laborious a people 
could go through the fatigue of an entire day without relieving 
nature with proper refreshments, there is a multiplicity of 
passages in the best authors which apparently prove this doc- 
trine to be erroneous. I shall not here avail myself of what is 
reported by Suetonius and Dion Cassius, concerning Vitellius, 
viz., that he regularly ate his three or four meals a day, and that 
he was no small encumbrance to those who undertook to enter- 
tain him, although he divided his favours, and breakfasted with 
one, dined with another, and laid the tax of a supper upon a 
third. This Emperor is rather to be considered as a monster in 
society than a pattern for imitation. 

Without making any account of the breakfast, which, indeed, 
was Chiefly for children, I must cbserve that both the Greek and 
Latin writers who have treated of the Roman manners, have all 
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unanimously made mention of the dinner. Plutarch peremp- 
torily tells us that they all took some proper re:reshment at 
twelve o'clock or noonday; that they ate in private at their 
respective houses, and with some reserve; but at night, he adds, 
they made a plentiful meal with their friends. Athenaeus 
mentions the breakfast (without any distinction of age), the 
dinner, supper, and after-supper. Seneca, Macrobius, Apuleus, 
and Varro (an‘author of still greater authority), tells us expressly 
what they ate at dinner, viz., Sz/atum. This, indeed, was no 
creat matter: it consisted of a slice of bread, a bit of cheese, 
and a draught of wine prepared in a particular manner. What 
I“estus, the grammarian, hath advanced has, in all probability, 
given rise to many difficulties in this question. What we now 
call dinner, says he, was formerly called supper ; and what is 
now termed supper was styled the evening repast. It 1s certain 
the time of dining was the sixth hour, or midday. Suetonius 
tells us that the Emperor Claudius was so fond of certain spec- 
tacles, that he went early to his box, and continued there after 
twelve o'clock, even when the people were retired home to 
dinner ; and Martial says to a parasite who came to him about 
the fourth or fifth hour, our ten or eleven, “ You come too late 
for breakfast, and much too soon for dinner.” 

With regard to supper, it was in all ages, until our own, a set 
meal, a constant assembly of the whole family, and a frequent 
rendezvous of their relations and friends. Everything was there 
concerted in such a manner as to administer to convenience 
and pleasure; the hour, the place, the attendance, the duration 
of the entertainment, and, in short, all the circumstance and 
adjuncts of the table. The time of supper was generally be- 
tween the ninth and tenth hours of the day, according to their 
manner of reckoning, or about three or four o’clock in the 
modern style; insomuch that they had time enough for diges- 
tion, for amusement, for domestic attentions, and even now and 
then for a refreshment extraordinary, by them called comessatio. 
The original place of supping was 77 a@/rio ; that is to say, in an 
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open vestibule visible to the whole world. Romans did not 
blush, says Valerius Maximus, to eat in this manner, because 
their moderation and temperance left no room for the censure of 
their fellow-citizens. To this they were in process of time con- 
strained by the Lex .Emilia, Antia, Julia, Didia, Orchia, lest a 
more private apartment should give a scope to luxurious gratifi- 
cation. The law, moreover, regulated the table expense, and it 
was equally severe upon the man of the house and his guest, if 
any of them transgressed. 

The Republic was still in a flourishing condition when 
the pride of Lucullus built a multiplicity of superb saloons, 
each of which bore the title of some deity ; the title serving 
as a hind of watchword to the steward for the expense at 
which he was to provide an entertainment for every different 
apartment. Piutarch has an anecdote in point: he tells us 
that Tully and Pompey, in order to catch Lucullus at his 
own family meal, engaged themselves to sup with him); on 
condition that he would order nothing extraordinary ; and 
to their great surprise a magnificent provision was madc 
for them by barely giving the word that they would eat 
in the Apollo. The Lmperor Claudius had a _ saloon, to 
which he gave the name of Hermes. But the brilliancy 
of Nero's parlour, called Domus aurea, outshined all that 
went before him. By a circular movement of the ceiling and 
Wainscot was represented the revolution of the firmament. Each 
season of the year was regularly served in with a new course, 
and the fictitious clouds shed flowers and essences upon the con- 
vivial board. It is the nature of luxury to gather strength, 
while the means of her support are mouldering away ; and thus 
we find that Heliogabalus—whom Mr. Alma Tadema has pre- 
sented to the English public—overshadowed Nero, inasmuch 
as Nero eclipsed Lucullus. 

The Roman tables were at first of a square figure, till at 
length the citizens fell into an imitation of African and Asiatic 
manners: then a varicty of forms was introduced, .and as they 
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had no covering for their tables (a fashion which modern London 
is reviving) they were studious to make them of materials that 
looked bright and pleasing to the eye: ivory, tortoiseshell, box, 
the maple and citron-tree, and everything that Africa could 
boast of singularity, was employed. 

The manner of sitting at table was not always the same. 
Before the second Punic war diners were seated on plain wooden 
benches, like Homer’s heroes, like the Lacedemonians, and the 
inhabitants of Crete. Scipio Africanus introduced the first 
change in this particular. He imported from Carthage several 
of those small beds, called Punicani or Archaici, made of an 
ordinary wood, very low, stuffed with hay or straw, and covered 
with sheepskin or goatskin. In fact, there was no great 
difference, in point of delicacy, between their new beds and the 
ancient benches; but by the custom of bathing, which grew 
into vogue much about that period, they began to be some- 
what softened, and weariness was more agreeably indulged by 
lying on a couch than by sitting on a bench. It should be 
remembered that I here speak of the men: the women at that 
period did not think it consistent with modesty to adopt the 
fashion: while the Republic subsisted they sat, according to 
their primitive habitude, but they did not long preserve the 
honour of this reserve; under the Casars, they followed the 
example of the men, and continued to do so till about the 
year 320 of the Christian era. 

The young men, who had not as yet assumed the toga v rilts, 
were for a considerable time longer retained under the ancient 
discipline ; when they were admitted to table, they were seated 
on the edge of the beds. Their convivial couches met with the 
same changes and improvements as the tables above described. 
It is recorded by Pliny, that in the time of Augustus it was not 
uncommon to see the beds piated over with silver, and further 
adorned with the softest and richest quilts. It were needless to 
cite passages from Pliny and Seneca concerning the materials 
and make of the couches ; it will suffice to show in one short 
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auotation from Ovid, that he who could cover them with skins 
instead of herbs and leaves, was accounted rich in the days of 
poverty and ancient simplicity: “ Que poterat pelles addere, dives 
erat.” Three couches were usually laid to a square table,so that 
one side was always left vacant for the free access of the servants: 
hence a dining-room was called ¢v7c/intum : each bed held three 
or four, but seldom five persons ; they were raised about threc 
cubits: the guests just come out of the baths reposed themselves 
on these couches, having on them a particular sort of robe madc 
for the purpose, called vest7s ceuatoria, tricliniaria, convivalts. 
These robes were generally white, especially on solemn days ; 
and it was, as wellamong the Romans as among Eastern nations, 
a punishable transgression to enter the banqueting-room without 
it. Tully charges it as a crime against Vatinius, that hecamethither 
in black apparel, even though he came to eat funeral baked 
meats, as Shakspere phrases it. The Roman _ orator ve- 
hemently interrogates the accused, what could put it into his 
head to wear black, and come like a fury to the banquet, when 
so many thousand people, and even the master of the feast, were 
in white dresses. 

I do not recollect to have read in any authors that ladies took 
off their shoes, and had their feet perfumed when they came tc 
place themselves on the couches: but for men it was common. 
Plautus, of whom Cardinal Newman was so eager a reader, 


makes a personage of his drama say, “ All’s well——my heart 
revives——here, take off my shoes, and hand some wine—’”’ 
and a little after the same person crieth out——* Here, bring 


my shoes, quick, despatch, and take away the table.” To thosc 
who did not come straight from the bath they presented water 
for their hands and feet: we read in Plautus, “Here, Sir, 
here’s your place on the couch—lie here—bring some water for 
his feet—will you stir, sirrah ?” 

Precedence is not a question confined to the modern Mansion 
House and the Roman Cardinal. Plutarch, in his first book of 
questions concerning table ceremonies, has inquired which is the 
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place of precedence at meals, and he has determined that the 
first place on the middle couch is the post of honour. For this he 
assigns two reasons: the first is, that after the expulsion of the 
kings, in order to avoid giving umbrage to their fellow-citizens, 
the consuls shunned the seat which had been occupied by the 
monarchs, and, leaving it to the master of the house, descended 
a degree lower themselves. The second is, that having always 
two couches for their friends, it is reasonable that the host should 
have all his domestics before his eyes, in order to dispose and 
order with more propriety, and contribute his best to the enter- 
tainment of his guests. For this purpose, the second place on 
the middle couch is the most advantageous ; his wife was always 
placed immediately below him. After their two places, the first 
on the same bed is the most honourable, and every way, says 
Plutarch, the most suitable to the dignity of a magistrate ; 
because, on account of the space between the two couches, he 
may there receive all advices from the army, or any branch of 
the Republic which falls to his department in the administration. 

Till long after the reign of Augustus it was not the 
custom to provide the guests with napkins: each person 
brought his own with him from his own dwelling. Catullus 
complains of one Asinius, who had stolen his from him, and 
he threatens to Iampoon him unless he forthwith returns. it. 
Martial tells us that, fearing the same manual humour in one 
Hermogenes, none of the guests brought their napkins; and 
that Hermogenes, not to go away empty, carried off the table- 
cloth. | 

The company being ranged a cup was placed before each 
guest: Plutarch has it that after the famous entertainment 
which Cleopatra gave Mark Antony, she made a present of the 
cups that had been used to all the Romans in his train. 
After the distribution of the cups, the food was served up, 
not dish after dish, but several together upon a portable table. 
Servius in his commentary on a line in Virgil assures us that 
they laid these portable tables full of different meats before the 
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cuests. Martial, indeed, finds fault with these walking tables, 
as he calls them. The first course was generally begun by 
eating fresh eggs and lettuce, and the second was finished with 
fruit. 

The slaves who attended at table were trimly dressed, and 
girt round with white napkins; Seneca calls them a parcel 
of neat slaves, and a set of elegant servants begirt with white 
napkins. These were followed by a professed carver, who cut 
up the meat with great art and with very dexterous flourishes. 
There were others placed to take care of the sideboard ; some 
of them to attend to the wine, others to the water both hot and 
cold, and a third set to mind the cups whenever they required 
to be changed. In great entertainments all the slaves, as well 
those belonging to the master of the family as those sent by 
his company who stood at their master’s feet, were crowned with 
flowers and verdant wreaths as well as the company at table; 
and there was no circumstance at that tine that did not tend to 
inspire good humour. If they served up any fish or fowl of an 
extraordinary price, it was accompanied into the room with the 
sound of flutes, hautboys, and the acclamations of the whole 
company. 

Though the names of first and second course, prime et 
secund@ mense@, continued to be the convivial phraseology, yet 
these two services were branched into several sub-divisions. 
They began, as we said, with eggs and lettuce; to this was 
added honied wine: then succeeded solid viands, ragouts, 
and broiled meats. The second course consisted of fruit, 
raw, baked, and preserved; tarts and other sweets, by the 
Greeks called meXtryxra, and by the Latins, Dulciaria and 
Bellaria. Great extravagances were practised then, as now, 
by those who had a vanity in keeping a magnificent table. We 
read in Plutarch that Lucullus, being one day somewhat angry 
with his butler for not providing a more sumptuous supper, his 
domestic excused himself by saying that Lucullus himself had 
told him that he should have no company that day. “ What,” 
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replied the haughty Roman, “did not you know that Lucullus 
was to sup with Lucullus ?” The seas and the forests were ran- 
sacked for dainties, and the search for them carried into the 
most remote provinces. It was customary, when a friend or 
relation could not attend at a feast, to send him plates of food 
to his house; and this they called farécs miltere, or de mensa 
mitlere. 

With regard to the desert, called by the best writers (Tully 
Horace, Ovid, etc.) mense secunde, it was greatly diversified with 
rarities. A little after the establishment of the Republic, sing- 
ing the praises of some eminent personage was a received insti- 
tution; and the end of it was to excite a laudable emulation : 
but from this they soon degenerated into an imitation of Asiatic 
manners, and buffoons, mimics, players on instruments, female 
dancers, pantomimes, and various spectacles became a prevailing 
fashion, without which no entertainment could be served up. It 
isrelated of Augustus that a pantomime invented by one Pylades, 
in which the anger of Hercules was represented, having met with 
the general applause, he ordered Pylades to attend, and made 
him perform his piece for the entertainment of his guests during 
supper; which had like to be attended with bad consce- 
quences, the player, in the transports of his rage, having let fly 
some arrows among the guests, and thereby drawn blood at the 
convivial board. 

The Romans had various table-games, at which they played 
after supper; such as throwing dice. Plautus, Catullus, Pro- 
pertius, Pliny, and Seneca made frequent mention of different 
modes of gaming, which were often protracted to the late hours 
of night. But these diversions did not hinder them from drink- 
ing a cheerful cup, from putting about the social bowl, and from 
toasting their lovers, friends, and patrons. And thus the cup was 
handed about from one to fanother, like the loving cup of the 
modern Lord Mayor. 

We are assured by Suetonius that the Kmperor Titus, the 
delight of human kind, used to protract the banquet unti: m/‘d- 
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night; whereas Domitian, his brother, seldom continued it longer 
than the setting of the sun. Whatever was the hour at which 
they broke up from table, they concluded with libations and good 
wishes for the prosperity of their host and the Emperor. This cup 
at parting was called Poculum Boni Geniz, after which they washed 
their hands with a kind of paste, which they then threw to the 
dogs. The master of the family gave away part of the leavings 
to his slaves, and what was worth while he ordered to be locked 
up; and, as there could not but be many things worth neither 
preserving nor giving away, such refuse was always burned. 
This kind of sacrifice was called Protervia ; hence arose a smart 
saying of Cato the younger ; one Aspicius, who had spent. all 
his wealth in eating and drinking, unfortunately set fire to his 
house ; upon which, said Cato, the man has done everything 
according to rule, and has performed the sacrifice of the Pyro- 
feyvia. The guests at parting received several little presents 
for the master of the family, which were called <Afophoreta. 
There are three examples in history among many others 
of extraordinary prodigality: the first is told of Cleopatra, 
at the feast we have already mentioned, that she gave M. 
Antony in Cilicia: the beds, the quilts, and vases of gold and 
silver, were all presented to his officers, together with litters to 
carry them away in, and a train of Moors with flambeaux to 
light them on their journey. The two other instances are related 
of Verus and Heliogabalus, who strained a point to imitate 
Cleopatra. 

Fach guest, being returned to his own house, if it was yet a 
seasonable hour, spent the remainder of the time either in 
walking a turn in his garden, or in little domestic concerns. for 
the regulation of his family, who all passed in review before him, 
each freed person and slave submissively wishing their master 
a good night. And thus ended the daily business of a Roman 
citizen, of whose occupations we have given as exact a journal 


as, we apprehend, can be extracted from antiquity. 
KRANCIS PHILLIMORE. 
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lhe Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 408.) 


CHAPTER XI. THE DOCTRINE OF GEHENNA. 
UO have here to follow into later times the history of 
the doctrine among the Hebrews of punishment after 
death, which we have traced from a remote epoch up to and 


into the Babylonian Captivity. During the period of Persian 
and for some time afterwards, the mental attitude 





domination 
corresponding to any given state of external circumstances 
vanishing only gradually and after the situation which pro- 
duced them has passed away—this doctrine, with tie correlative 
doctrine of future rewards, appears to have become less _pro- 
minent. With this we may connect the subsequent appearance 
of the sect of Sadducees, as far as their denial of the resurrection 
and of persistence of the human soul after death is concerned, 
while their denial of the existence of Angels may as obviously 
be connected with the association of particular angelic beings 
with the great forces and principal phenomena of nature, which, 
mutatis mutandis, was part of the Babylonian philosophy. 
There is, it will be noticed, no such association in the Penta- 
teuch. The Sadducees would seem to have inferred from the 
later phraseology that the mention of Angels was merely a 
poetical way of speaking of the forces and phznomena them- 
selves.—-The prophets of the Persian period nowhere make any 
reference cither to future punishments or to tut re rewards ; 
Gehenna and Tophet are never spoken of in any beok belonging 
to that epoch, except in their purely geographical signification ; 
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nor are the topics of revival, of the dead springing up again as 
if refreshed by a supernatural dew, or of necromancy, familiar 
to us in previous prophets, anywhere touched on. ‘These con- 
siderations alone would be fatal to the uncritical “ rationalistic ” 
idea that the Jews received the doctrine of immortality from the 
Persians. The doctrine in question came forward again, as was 
natural, in the persecutions under Antiochus Epiphanes, in the 
period of Greek suzerainty which followed that of Persian 
dominion; but it was as little borrowed from the Greeks as 
from the Persians, and was most emphatically insisted on by 
those whom Antiochus was persecuting, who abhorred the 
Greeks and all their works and ways. ‘To this later period 
belong the Books of Maccabees and of Wisdom, and the non- 
canonical Book of Enoch, with other documents. These last 
bring us still closer to primitive Christianity than the times of 
the Maccabees ; and the Roman persecution, which culminated 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, and was to the Jews a 
replication of that of Antiochus, produced a crop of writings ofan 
analogous character. The Booksof Maccabees and of Wisdom, 
and the non-canonical Book of Enoch, Psalms of Solomon, 
Ascension of Isaiah, Apocalypse of Baruch, etc., we must, how- 
ever, reserve till the next occasion. Following the course of 
thought in its historical order, we have first to deal with the 
Persian period. 
The Two Divisions of the Persian Period. 

The return from the Captivity, which took place in or about 
B.C. 536 and the following years under the auspices of the 
Persians, was, after a short interval of religious animation, fol- 
lowed by a time which can be described only as one of stag- 
nation, of brooding, of energics thrown back upon themselves. 
l‘or this there were two reasons: one internal to the Hebrews, 
and the other external to and independent of them. The in- 
ternal reason was that, as a matter of fact, the Hebrew people, 
as a whole, never ad return from the Captivity. The Hebrew 
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IXmpire established by David, and consolidated by Solomon, half- 
a-millenium before, had almost immediately afterwards split up 
into the northern kingdom of Israel and the southern kingdom 
of Judah, with the Holy City, Jerusalem, for its capital ; and the 
people of the northern kingdom, who, long before the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, had been carried away by tne Assyrians, were, 
with some exceptions, fused with and lost among the Asiatic 
populations among whom they were distributed. To even a 
greater extent than the population of the southern kingdom, 
they were idolaters and worshippers of Ba‘al ; and such persons 
would have no motive for going back to Palestine to restore the 
worship of the sanctuary. More than half the nation was thus 


cut off; and as to the other and smaller part—the inhabitants of 


the kingdom of Jerusalem, who had been carried away by Nebu- 
chadnezzar—the patriotism even of those among them who had 
not bowed the knee to Ba‘al was, in most cases, more of a senti- 
ment than a dominating active principle. In the course of (in 
round numbers) the seventy years, almost all those who had even 
seen Jerusalem and the country round about it had died. To the 
younger generation Mesopotamia was their native country : 
they had married there, and there they were bringing 
up their children; there their business, their connexions, 
and their profits lay; they knew practically nothing 
about Jerusalem, except that the journey to it was long 
and difficult, and that they would be at a loss to know 
what to do when they arrived at their destination ; and during 
the Captivity many of them had exchanged an agricultural for a 
commercial and business life. To the earlier. division of the 
Persian period belong the return itself, as described in the Book 
of Ezra and referred to in the 126th [“ When the Lord brought 
back those who came back to Zion, we were like men who 
dream ”] and other Psalms, and the mission of the Prophets 
Ifaggai and Zechariah in the second year of Darius [B.c. 520]. 
How the world’s future history might have been changed had 
the nation as a whole resettled itself in his former seats is a 
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thing we can only conjecture; but Zechariah and the other 
prophets of the close of the Captivity and of the beginning of 
the Persian period were not listened to, and only a feeble 
remnant—at first no more than fifty thousand, under Zerubbabel, 
Prince of Judah and grandson of Jehoiachin, and Jeshua the 
high priest—wended its way home. A number so small was, 





indeed, capable of exciting jealousy and apprehension on the 
part of the mixed population which had become settled in the 
country and feared to be dispossessed, but was utterly inadequate 
to restore the glories of the ancient Empire ; and though at first 
it could not be known that the return would not prove to be 
general, the initial enthusiasm was succeeded by disheartenment 
as with time it became evident to the settlers that through the 
unfaithfulness of their compatriots this was not to be the casc. 
The jealousy of the existing population of mixed but of partly 
Jewish descent, the apprehensions they cxcited in the minds 


sovernors, and the pressure of the Persian 


of the Persian 
Empire, which precluded any complete national development, 
formed another and an external factor independent of the Jews 
(cf. Iezra iv.'. The Temple, then, was rebuiit, but on a smaller 
scale; the priests returned, but only four courses, or sets or 
sections, out of twenty-four ; Jerusalem rose from its ashes, but 
comparatively mean and poor; the country round about it was 
settled, but Samaria was left to its previous occupants ; the 
Holy Land was a province, ruled over by a Persian governor ; 
and the most that could be hoped for was that that governor 
should be a Jew or friendly to the Jews. To this second 
part of the Persian period belong the mission of Esdras 
or Ezra, and the temporary reformation he __ effected, 
B.C. 458; the later mission of Nehemiah, B.c. 444—433; the 
contemporaneous prophecy of Malachi, with its rebukes of 
the complainings of the Jews; and (outside Palestine), the 
events which are the theme of the Book of Esther. After 
lasting for 204 years, the dreary Persian suzerainty came 
to an end with the destruction of the Persian Empire by 
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Alexander the Great, B.C. 332. Scarcely anything is known 
of what happened in Judea during the last ninety years or 
so of its continuance, except that about B.C. 365, a high priest 
named Jonathan killed in the Temple itself his brother Joshua, 
who was suspected of intriguing with Bagoses, the Persian 
satrap, to secure the high priesthood. Bagoses ceremonially 
polluted the blood-stained sanctuary by visiting it, and imposed 
a tax of fifty shekels of silver for every lamb offered in sacri- 
fice (Josephus,“ Antiquities of the Jews,” XI.,7, 1). With Malachi 
the succession of the prophets—/.., of the prophets in the 
narrower sense of the word, of such prophets as Elijah, and of 
such as the four greater and the twelve lesser prophets, ter- 
minated ; for by prophets in this narrower sense was meant 
seers commissioned to direct the political activity of the 
people ; and independent political activity they now had, and, 
under Persia, could have, none. Messianic hopes, of the early 
realisation of which there was, humanly speaking, no prospect 
as long as the Judaans were few and feeble and confronted by 
creat world-powers to which they were in acknowledged and 
legitimate subjection, were also in abeyance ; and religion, where 
its light broke through the gloom, principally consisted — in 
adherence to the ceremonial precepts of the restored Mosaic 
law. The sacred writers were historians or chroniclers of the 
past, with, perhaps, devotional writers who added to the stock 
of psalms for the Temple worship or for private use ; or were 
religious philosophers who by moralising on human life strove 
to create a less secular and more devotional and pious frame of 
mind, without, as a rule, entering into the arcana of religion, but 
appealing to and benefiting a wider circle of readers. This 
state of things persisted beyend the period of Persian influence 
itself and, approximately, up to the time of the Maccabees. To 
it belong, in history, the two Books of Chronicles or Paralip- 
omena, with their Appendices, the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
[First and Second Esdras in our Bibles]; and, in religious 
philosophy, the Book of Ecclesiastes, parts (apparently) of the 
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Book of Proverbs, perhaps the Books of Job and of Canticles, 
and, at a later time, the Books of Ecclesiasticus. These 
books have often been antedated, partly from inno- 
cent misapprehensions arising from their titles or from 
the nature of their contents, and partly, by Protestant 
authors, in order to take them back to the date of 
the last of the prophets in the narrow sense of the word, by 
whose authority, in accordance with Jewish legend, they were 
anxious to prove that the ‘sacred canon of the Old Testament 
had been closed. The motive of this was, of course, to exclude 
from the canon books which the Catholic Church receives as 
canonical, but which are manifestly of later date than any that 
can possibly be assigned to the death of Daniel, and of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. Such books are Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, and the First and Second of Maccabees. But the 
“Great Synagogue,” or Great Assembly of the last of the 
prophets, cannot possibly be credited with having closed the 
canon of the Old Testament books, whatever elements of truth 
there may be in the later Jewish legend with respect to it. 
These elements I have endeavoured to dissect out in a previous 
chapter; and I have done this in no niggardly spirit, but 
crediting the story with all the elements of truth which it can 
possibly contain.* But that the “ Great Synagogue ” closed the 
canon of the Hebrew Bibles—collected together the books as 
they now stand in the Jewish Bibles, and consequently in the 
Anglican version, decreed that the sacred books were such and 
such and no more, and consequently excluded by implication 
anything that might be subsequently written—is both ante- 
cedently impossible and historically incorrect. It is antecedently 
impossible, because to say that God would never give a further 
message to mankind was beyond the range of prophetic inspira- 
tion ; and it 1s historically incorrect, because books which Jews 
and Protestants accept as canonical were written long after the 
(great Synagogue—if ever, as is likely enough, such a body 
“ MERRY ENGLAND, Vol. NV., pp. 154-159. 
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existed. “A date shortly after B.C. 332 is the earliest to which 
the Chronicles can be plausibly assigned ; and it is that which 
is adopted by most modern critics. . . . Kuenen is disposed 
to adopt a somewhat later date; Noldeke, one later still, cerca 
200. The language, not less than the general style and tone, 
favours a date subsequent to B.C. 300 rather than one prior to 
it. From the character of his narrative it is a probable inference 
that the author was a Levite, perhaps even a member of the 
Temple choir.”"* The Books of Ezra and of Nehemiah, which 
have sometimes been imagined to have been wrztten by Ezra 
and by Nehemiah, partly because of their titles (as if of 
involved “composed by,” in which case the Books of 
Kings would have been written by the Kings) and 
partly because of quotations or summaries they contain, 
are, as anyone will see who will read them on from the 
last chapter of Chronicles to the end of Nehemiah, a continua- 
tion of the Books of Chronicles. They “certainiy belong to the 
same age, and are commonly assumed to be the work of the 
same compiler.’ They “contain many indications of being the 
compilations of an author living long subsequently to the age of 
Ezra and of Nehemiah themselves—in fact, not before the close 
of the Persian rule.” “ The phrase ‘ King of Persta’ (Ezra i. 1, 
etc.) . . . would be unnecessary during the period of Persian 
supremacy ; and the expression used by Ezra and Nehemiah: 
when speaking [in citations or summaries from their memoirs] 
in their own person (Ezra vil. 27 ; Nehemiah i, 11, etc.), or in 
passages extracted from sources written under the Persian rule 
: is simply ‘the King.’” “ Jaddua, three generations 
later than Eliashib, the contemporary of Nehemiah, high priest B.c. 
351—331, is mentioned ” (Nehemiah xii, 11,22). In “Nehemiah 
xii. 22,‘ Darius the Persian’ must (from the context) be Darius 
Codomannus, the last King of Persia, B.C. 336—332: and the title 
‘the Persian’ could have become a distinctive one only after 
the Persian period was past.” And in “ Nehemiah xii. 206, 
* Driver, “ Literature of the Old Testament,” 1891, pp. 486, 487. 
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17, the ‘days of Nehemiah’ are spoken of in terms clearly 
implying that the author looked upon them as past."* A late 
date must also be assigned to Ecclesiastes, or, as scholars have 
taken to calling it after its Hebrew name, to Qohcleth. “Of 
course, Oohéleth is not really the work of Solomon. The 
language, the tone, the social and political allusions, show that 
it is,in fact, the product of afarlater age. . . . The author 
of Qohéleth evinces no kingly or national feeling: he lives in 
a period of political servitude, destitute of patriotism or en- 
thusiasm. When he alludes to kings, he views them from 
below, as one of the people suffering from their inisrule. 
His pages reflect the depression produced by the corruption 
of an Oriental despotism, with its injustice (iil, 16, iv. 1, 5, 
vill, 8, 9), its Capriciousness (x. 5, sq.), Its revolutions (x. 7), 
its system of spies (x. 20), its hopelessness of reform.” “The 
Hebrew in which it is written has numerous features in common 
with the latest parts of the [Jewish and Protestant] Old Testa- 
ment, Ezra and Nehemiah, Chronicles, and Esther [a book not 
necessarily written at the moment when the events to which 
it relates occurred]; but it has, in addition, many not met 
with in these books, but found first in) the [Hebrew| 
fragments of Ben-Sira (circa 200 B.C.), or in the Mishnah 
circa 200 A.D.).”t Catholic writers, misled on questions 

* Driver, Zoc. cé¢Z., and pp. 511-512. 

t Driver, pp. 441, 444. On these points 1 have referred in partucular to 
Canon Driver’s compact and most able work on “ The Literature of the Old 
Testament,” not only because of his high eminence as a Hebraist and a 
Biblical critic, but also because, he being an Anglican, his statements have 
an additional valve from their being “admissious of an adversary.” ‘That 
the canon was closed by Ezra is the principal argument by which Jews and 
Protestants seek to exclude from it the later Books of Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, 
and Maccabees; and this argument is, of course, rendered worthless by 
showing that Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Qohe leth were likewise o! 
later date. But though this may be noted in passing, the principal point | 
have in view is that Qoheleth should be “read in the tight of the age in 
which it was written and of the temper of the author.” On Catholic prin- 
ciples, and apart from the Jewish and Protestant legend of the closing of the 
canon by the Gre it Synagogue, it is not, of course, of any importance fer s 
whether an Old Testament book w as set down in writing in its present form 


early or late. Such questions, about the Book of Job, for example, are 
merely antiquarian, and are not theological in themselves, though they may 
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of Hebrew history by Jewish traditions to which they 
trusted too implicitly, though not unnaturally, where Jewish 
antiquities were being dealt with, have concluded from the way 
in which Solomon is (though without mentioning his name) 
spoken of in Qoheleth or Ecclesiastes, that Solomon was its 
author. They have thence inferred that he also wrote the Book 
of Wisdom, in which he is referred to in a precisely similar 
manner. Downupon them came Protestant writers, who showed 
in the most convincing manner that the Book of Wisdom could 
not possibly have been written by Solomon, and had been, in 
fact, composed in Greek. From this, they of course inferred that 
the Book of Wisdom was spurious. But the truth is, that 
neither the one nor the other had the wise King for their author. 
They were published as the productions, the final outcome, of 
the kind of wisdom for which Solomon had been renowned; and 
the right conclusions to which this wisdom would come are con- 
nected with him only because he was regarded as its personifi- 
cation and as it were its incarnation. The reflections are such 
as Solomon, a secular, a king, a man whose life passed through 
many changes, but who was neither prophet nor priest skilled 
in the law, might have made, and many of which may at various 
times have occurred to him. No one who read the books as 


incidentally give rise to theological questions on account of interpretation 
depending on date. But those of the Jews who, remaining Jews, rejected 
Christianity— the theological ancestors, in other words, of the medieval and 
modern Jews, were those on whose minds the Jewish kingdom or empire, the 
kingdom of David and the empire of Solomon, had most hold, and who, con- 
sequently, clung most tenaciously to the hope of a temporal Messiah. They 
were, therefore, inclined to azte-date the books they held sacred, so as to 
bring them within the time of the kingdom, or, at least, of the -enthusiastic 
return from the Captivity—a time later than which, in their idea, there were 
none who were in the first line of greatness. Another reason for their accept- 
ing books as canonical was their meeting with them in Hebew, which 
had been in fact a sacred language from being the medium of revelation, and 
which they regarded as so pre-eminently sacred that no authoritative record 
of Divine communications made respecting the chosen people could be in 
any other tongue. It was natural that where it was practically possible such 
communications should be clothed in the old familar language round which 
SO many sacred associations clustered ; but what was merely zatural, they 
made matter of zecessity. All Greek books and parts of books they there 
fore summarily rejected. 
36 
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they first came from the hands of their authors could have 
imagined for a moment that they purported to have been 
written by Solomon ; but with the typical wise man of Israel 
the words of wisdom are naturally associated. 

In ail this we are not departing from the history of the 
doctrine of punishments after death ; we have been putting 
together elements a knowledge of which is indispensable to its 
explication. No part of the Bible has been more misunderstood 
in this regard than the Book of I*cclesiastes. 

Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom Literature. 

The difficulties caused by the statements of Ecclesiastes about 
the world to come are to be met, first, by taking note of the fact 
that it belongs to the division of the sacred books which are ap- 
propriately called the Yochmah- or Wisdom-books; and second, 
by bearing in mind the characteristics, which I have endeavoured 
to describe above, of the period in which it was written. The 
wise, experienced, shrewd, practical man, whose long life has 
been spent in studying the lessons which observation of nature 
and of human conduct and its consequences impress ona mature 
and reflective mind, has always been a prominent figure in the 
Kast. “Wise men” are alluded to in the Old Testament in terms 
which appeared to show that they formed, if not a school, yet a 
tolerably prominent class in ancient Israel (Jer. xviii. 18; Prov. 
i, O, XXIL. 27, XXIV. 23; Job xv. 18); and not only in Israel, but in 
neighbouring nations (Jer. xlix. 7; Abdias [Obadiah] 8; Genesis 
xli. 8; etc; 3 [1] Kings iv. 30; Daniel i. 17, ii. 2; etc). Part 
of their wisdom—such as their physical science and their inter- 
pretation of dreams—was, no doubt, unreal, though the assiduous 
cultivation of knowledge handed on for generations of teachers and 
disciples must have given them exceptional practical skill; e¢,g., in 
observing the signs of the sky and those of impending death or 
of recovery from illness; but it was for practical wisdom, for their 
ethical advice, and for the part they took in the education of 
the young, that they appear to have been chiefly valued (Prov. 
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i.-ix.; Ps, xxxiv. 37).* The moral culture of the wise men, or, as 
We may not inappropriately paraphrase the term, of the phzloso- 
phers, of Israel, was, naturally, of a character different from 
that of the reputed sages of neighbouring nations, which is con- 
demned as in comparison earthly, and unreal. “ The children of 
Hagar, that search after the wisdom that is of the earth,” says 
Baruch (iii. 23), “the merchants of Marana and of Teman, and 
the tellers of myths, and searchers after prudence and under- 
standing” have not beheld it; “the way of Wisdom have the, 
not known, neither have they remembered her paths.” The 
wise men of the chosen people were raised to a higher level by 
the atmosphere of Monotheism in which they lived ; but though 
the observation of providential arrangements or design in nature 
was by no means alien to the line of thought they pursued, they 
were neither prophets, nor historians, nor expressly teachers of 
the law: their work was, indeed, a propaideutic or preparation 
for such special studies, but they themselves were essentially 
moral teachers, drawing their materials, not, in so far as they 
came forward as practical philosophers, from Divine revelation, 
but from the common stock of experience everywhere available 
if men would only read aright its lessons. Their special business 
was with the AYochmah, with matured natural human wisdom ; 
and their conclusion was that wisdom is with God alone, and 
that the scattered rays from that primal source which have fallen 
into the natural intelligence of mankind, are inadequate to 
solve the problem of the world, though sufficient to show that 
* It is probably from their special connexion with the teaching of the young 
that we find in the Sapiential books such frequent reference to the choice of 
friends, to the danger of bad companions, and, in particular, to the ruinous- 
ness of impurity, ¢.g., Prov. v.-vil.; Eccles. v. 23-29; Ecclus. xxvi.; ete. 
Hence also the “ Utilitarianism ” of the Proverbs, which has been adversely 
criticised; for, as Driver remarks, the advantage of wisdom and the foolish- 
ness of fully can be practically demonstrated only by pointing to the conse- 
quences to which each leads. It is obvious, on reading the Wisdom books 
or Sapiential books, that the greater part of the pragmatic maxims they 
contain fall into their places only when they are viewed as addressed 
to the young—e.g., to prevent them from being swindled on account of 


their bovish trustfulness and want of knowledge of the world (Prov. xxii. 
24-29 : etc.). To the Sapiential literature the Book of Canticles also belongs. 
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there is a problem to be solved, and also to throw an_ illumina- 
tion over the paths of dat!y life. 

The special books of the AHYochmah are those of Proverbs, 
perhaps the most ancient of them all ; of Job, where the wisdom 
of the wise confronts the spectacle of a just man in undeserved 
affliction, and, while making many suggestions, fails to find a 
clear and complete solution ; that of Ecclesiastes ; and the still 
later Books of Ecclesiasticus and of Wisdom, the one of Pales- 
tinian and the other of Alexandrian origin. We have seen what 
were the characteristics of the age in which I‘cclesiastes was 
written ; and it will be obvious to the reader that it bears the 
stamp and preserves for us the remembrance of just such an 
age. It is not a book of despair. Its keynote is “ This is the 
conclusion of the matter, all that hath been heard ; this is [the 
duty of] all man ; for God shall bring every work into judgment 
concerning every hidden thing, whether it be good or whether 
it be evil.” * But it isa book of depression, and therefore it is 
a book of fragments; “all is vanity ;” everything is contem- 
plated from a gloomy point of view; and though even to 
Qoheleth “everything is beautiful in its time,” + and he not 
only hopes, but believes, that nothing walks with aimless feet, 
and that good shall be the goal of ill, he sees that the consumma- 
tion must be far removed from his own days, which as far as 
human wisdom can discern are leading to no such result, and 
are therefore to him a tangle and a perplexity. The mental 
attitude his wisdom assumed is easily explicable when we re- 
member that though he writes as a “wise man,’ as a moral 
philosopher, he was also a Jew. No future /fe shone brightly 
before him as the immediate or proximate outcome of death ; 
for the future life was dependent on the coming of the Messiah, 


* Eccles. xi. 13, 14. Similarly Eccles. v. 1-7, vil. 29, vill. 12, ix. 1, 
XL. 9. 

+ Eccles, ii. i114 ; cf. ate, p. 312, note. The word Qoheleth, which occurs 
as the title of the book and in Eccles. 1. 1, 2 ; vii. 28, xii. 9, 10, and is trans- 
lated by “Ecclesiastes” or “the preacher,” is grammatically a /esnzn7ne form, 
and grammatically means “she who calls together into an assembly” or 
invites to hear an address—perhaps with an allusion to Prov. viii, “ Doth 
not Wisdom cry aloud,” etc. In vil. 28, the wordis distinctly zsed/ as feminine. 
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of whose advent the circumstances of the age gave no prospect 
or indication. He looked forward therefore to this: that when 
he and his contemporaries died, they would enter into the 
quiescence, the inactivity, of the state of waiting, or, in other 
words, of She’dl.* That there would finally and in the last resort 
be rewards and punishments, he again and again expressly lays 
down ; as where he says that “the just and the wise, and their 
works, are in the hand of God'"-—or, as the Book of Wisdom 
paraphrases it, “the souls of the just are in the hands of God ”— 
“all is before them.” His grief was that it was so far in front of 
them, and that in the immediate future “the dead know not 
anything, neither have they any more a reward, . . . neither 
have they any more a portion, /-’d/vm, for an zon, in anything 
that is done under the sun.”* From this point of view, and from 
it alone, the book is consistent and intelligible as a whole. 
There was no work, or wisdom, or device, in She’dl, whose 
denizens had no portion in anything done under the sun; but 
the very idea of She’dl involved a future evestence which, as the 
works of the just were to be rewarded, implied a future /zfe aftcr 
their @ox in She’ol was completed, when, the world still continu- 
ing, “the greatness of the kingdom under the whole Heaven ’ 
would be “ given to the people of the Saints of the Most High ” 
(Daniel vit. 27). 
lhe Period cf Greek Ascendency. 

The destruction of the Persian domination by Alexander 
(B.C. 332) produced in the state of the Judaans no known altera- 
tion for either the better or the worse ; but (though it had 


* The Hebrew conception of She’ol has been fully explained and illustrated 
in previous numbers, to which I beg to refer my readers. 

+ Eccles. ix. 1, 5,6. Nothing can be more explicit than his declarations 
that the reward need not be in this life ; ¢.¢., “ All things come alike to all : 
there is one event for the just and for the wicked” ; and“ All things are kept 
uncertain for the time to come” (Eccles. ix. 2). His practical advice in the 
evil times in which his lot was cast was consequently to serve God and trust 
in His Providence, and not to give way too much to depression ; but, “ Re- 
joice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee up in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of thy eyes.” 
And, he adds, let this be done with solicitude not to trespass the Divine 
law : “ Know that for all these things God will bring thee,” not necessaril\ 
into condemnation, but, “into judgment ” (Eccles. xi. 9, ix. 7-10). 
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consequences which became later on of enormous importance, in 
the spread of the Greek language and of Greek culture through 
the East, and in the establishment of the great Jewish colony of 
Alexandria) was in itself for them merely the substitution of one 
great world-empire for another. Nor did the death of Alexander 
(B.C. 329), the confusion which followed it, or the quadruple 
partition of his empire after the Battle of Ipsus (B.C. 301) turn 
out to their political advantage ; for Ptolemy, who had made 
himself Regent of Egypt, took Jerusalem, and had Palestine 
and Phoenicia allotted to him at the partition which followed 
the battle. The Judwans remained feudatories of Egypt, which 
appears to have governed them on the whole with a gentle 
hand, during the reigns of the first five Ptolemies, till B.c. 198, 
when Antiochus the Great, the head of the Northern or Syrian 
kingdom, conquered Palestine and Jerusalem after a severely 
contested war with Egypt. This was followed by persevering 
attempts under his son, Antiochus Epiphanes (B.C. 175—164), to 
extirpate Jewish and introduce Greek customs and religion. 
‘\n atrocious persecution took place in consequence of an edict 
issued by Epiphanes prescribing uniformity of worship through- 
out his dominions. The persecution produced resistance ; and 
after a long and changeful contest under the Maccabees, the 
Holy Land was freed from alien dominion (B.C. 109), and 
under a race of native priestly princes enjoyed liberty and 
independence. The depression of the later part of the Persian 
and the early part of the Greek ascendency was shaken off ; 
the nation recovered its spirit under the excitement of conflict ; 
the very persecution itself turned men’s minds to counterpoising 
punishments for the persecutors and rewards for the oppressed, 
in the world to come; and the triumph reawakened anticipa- 
tions of the proximate coming of the Messiah, and brought 
into prominence the eschatological doctrines which were 
associated with it. a» 2.2 
(To be continued.) 
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ISS KATHARINE TYNAN has lately printed in 

various quarters sketches of Irish life which justify us 

in calling her in some sense the Thomas Hardy of her own country. 

We take as a specimen the sketch recently contributed to tho 

Speaker, under the title of “Shamcen,” or * Little James” as we 
should say in England : 


“ Ah, musha, Larry,” said the man on the other side of the 
long car to our driver, “did you hear that James Hurley was. 
dead? The news came to Miss Dempsey at the post office from 
her brother in Cincinnati.” 

Our carman pulled up so suddenly that it would have twisted 
the mare’s mouth if she had not been very leisurely ascending 
the sweet mountain road. As it was, she only shook herself with 
a mute remonstrance and went on more leisurely. 

“Ah, thin, Shameen!”’ said the carman, with the most won- 
derful tenderness, “ah, thin, is Shameen dead? God rest you, 
Shameen! Sure it was you could lighten the road for the mare 
with the lilt of a song.” 

Rosa and I looked at each other. It sounded the sweetest 
lamentation in the croonirg Irish voice. The driver of the 
long car was a great ruddy fellow, square-faced, dark-haired, 
determined-looking, as one often sees them in that country where 
Noll’s troopers intermarried with violet-eyed’ daughters of the 
mere Irish. An excellent fellow was Larry Hayes, and we had 
made several trips with him ; for his long car which conveyed 
the mails and a stray traveller or two passed through an en- 
chanting stretch of country. He had quite a friendly interest in 
us and our excursions. We had got brown and cheerful in our 
month, that was well-nigh ended. Jo-day there was a dull silver 
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of rain in the air from morning. Jast night there were gusts that 
carpeted the valley with scarlet and orange, and the woods that 
had been gloriously clothed showed only ragged banners of 
colour like the fragments of glory one sees hanging high in the 
Cathedral at home. 

The rainy day broke up splendidly. It had been almost too 
dark in the early afternoon for Rosa to sketci those ruins 
we tramped to in the mild mist. Now the western heaven 
opened, and we saw the passage as it were of a myriad Angels, 
flying on in steady, long flight, golden-headed, golden-gowned, 
volden-feathered ; with now and then a glimpse of delicate rose, 
as though one caught sight of a young cheek or a naked foot in 
the rifts of gold. 

The other passenger on the long car we had picked up as he 
trudged steadily along on his way home from a distant fair. He 
communicated all his news of “Shameen” stolidly ; how he had 
died in hospital, and how Miss Dempsey’s brother had heard of 
it from a priest, and how his death had been the result of an 
accident on the railway where he was employed, in which it 
scemed he had given his life to rescue some worthless one. 

We listened for a while, and at last one of us said, “ Who was 
Shameen, Larry ?” 

“Ts it Shameen Hurley, Miss? Well thin, I'll tell you,” was 
the reply ; “an’ it’s not to everyone I’d talk about Shameen this 
day. You know Knockmeclderry over there? It’s the hand- 
some hill, an’ it’s the first to see the sun in the mornin’ an’ the 
last to bid him good-bye at night. Well, Shameen’s little house 
an’ farm was under the big flank of Knockmeelderry, an’ indeed 
there was a time he was like what I’m after tellin’ you of that 
same hill, for he was always Jookin’ at the sun—-an’ such a voice 
—he'd coax the birds off the trees with it. Eh, ladies, it’s the 
quare world itis intirely. He was the manliest fellow in the three 
parishes. He was big an’ gentle an’ good. Good! he was as 
ood as a pot of goold. He lived all alone, did Shameen, with 
just an old woman to come in an clear up for him. The girls 
used to be sayin’ it was a quare way for him to be, an’ how much 
more he’d get out o’ the farm if he'd a wife to see after the butter 
an’ the calves an’ the pigs for him. They wor all leppin’ to get 
him ; but indeed, though he’d always the soft word for a woman 
or a child, aye, and for a dumb baste, he gev no gir! raison to 
suppose he was thinkin’ of her. The boy was too innocent to 
know how they wor all round him like flies around honey. His 
father was handsome an’ bad. ‘There wasn’t a bit of badness in 
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all Shameen’s body. He was his mother’s son, and she was the 
best an’ sweetest girl in the barony, an’ when she found out the 
man she was married to, the crathure, she died of it. They said 
it was consumption she died of, me brown little girl; but it 
wasn’t, it was sz/ent contimpt. When she found out what he was, 
an’ she had adored him, the love went back on her heart an’ 
killed her.” 

Larry’s thoughts were evidently far back in the past, and we 
had a clue to them, for we had heard how “an ould, ancient love 
affair” had made him the determined bachelor he was. 

“Shameen was like his mother,” he went on dreamily ; “he 
took things hard. I was terrible fond of him from a boy. He 
was always bright an’ glad to gladden my heart, till he fell in 
love ; an’ as misfortunes never come alone, no sooner was he in 
it over head an’ ears than th’ ould Captain that was kind went 
an’ died on us, an’ the naygur that’s there now,” shaking his 
whip at a distant turret, “fell in for the place. Eh, but she 
was purty, little Susy O’Brien ; an’ her father, ould Kendal, the 
richest and closest-fisted farmer in the county. I often wonder 
if Shameen had known the misfortunes that was comin’ to him, 
whether he wouldn’t have kep’ out of her way, but I don’t know. 
It was like as if it was to happen, an’ he was like his mother— 
love was hell or heaven to him ; he was like her in another way, 
too, for he was terrible proud. 

“They said Susy came home from the Convent wantin’ to be 
a Nun, an’ that ould Kendal was mad about it. I misdoubted. 
that story from the first day I seen her in the chapel ; for though 
she was as demure-lookin’ as a statue, she had a pair of funny 
little dimples that crep’ about in her cheeks an’ as we were 
comin’ out J saw her givin’ a long look at someone from under 
her eyelashes, an’ whin I looked it was Shameen, an’ faith he 
was Starin’ at her as if he’d ate her. Purty she was; she was 
like a little wisp of thistledown, so light an’ airy she was, an’ her 
face was as innocent as a daisy, and soft an’ pale, an’ set in hair 
like fine goold. She was delicate-lookin’, an’ yet wholesome 
lookin’. 

“ Ladies, did yez ever hear of a love that sprung up an’ took 
root an’ got strong in two hearts without ever a word of love 
bein’ spoken? Well, that was the way with Susy an’ me poor 
Shameen. They met at neighbours’ houses, at weddins’ an’ 
dances, at the chapel on Sunday, and Shameen seemed drawn 
wherever she was an’ yet determined to keep away from her. But 
he couldn’t help /ovk7n’, an’ as time went on, though nobody 
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suspected but me, yet I saw their looks once or twice, and 
wondered the world didn’t know. The colleen would look at 
him appealin’ as if she thought he was angry, an’ he’d look back 
at her with his face cold an’ pale, but his eyes full of fire. I’ve 
heard of the love-light ; but poor Shameen’s love-light was more 
like a consumin’ fire. He got haggard an’ quare, an’ even his 
sweet songs he changed for ould lamentations an’ the like ; that 
is whenever you'd get him to sing, for it was seldom. On his 
little place things was goin’ from bad to worse with him. I 
consoled myself thinkin’ that ould Kendal for all his nearness 
wouldn't deny his one little girl the wish of her heart, seein’ that 
Shameen was so likely a lad, an’ his misfortunes not of his own 
makin’. 

“Kh, Td reckoned without Shameen’s pride. Shameen 
be seared would never ask for a rich man’s daughter. It was 
seven years ago last May, Clonmel Fair-day. For a wonder I'd 
no passengers, an’ I was just lettin’ the mare take her time. | 
was heavy in heart, for | knew things wor in a bad way with 
Shameen. He'd gone to Dublin to see the agent an’ ask for 
time. Well, quite suddenly a man jumped up out o’ the ditch 
where he’d been lyin’ on his face. Glory be to God, it was 
Shameen, yet none need have blamed me if I hadn’t known him 
at first. His dress was tossed an’ disordhered as if he'd been 
lyin’ out all night. He looked as wake an’ quare as if food 
hadn't seen the inside of him for a fortnight ; his hair was tossed 
an’ wild, but it was none of them things made the terrible change 
in Shameen; it was the dead, sick look of misery in his eyes. 
Before | could spake to him he spoke to me, in a quare cracked 
voice. ‘Don’t talk to me, Larry,’ he said. ‘I’m goin’ to take 
a sate with you as far as the Junction; I’m off to America.’ 
‘Off to America,’ says he, as aisy as if he was talkin’ of Emly 
or Golden. Well, the poor lad, I troubled him but little, but as 
we went on he told me he was out of his farm—that visit to the 
agent had only quickened things for him. 

“We went along an’ along, and the sweet May evenin’ it 
was, an’ the blackbird—that used always to stop whin Sham- 
een began—singin’ fit to crack his throat, and all the pleasant 
country so quiet, by raison of the people bein’ in the chapel 
attendin’ to their May devotions. I was sick to say somethin’ 
to him of Susy, but faith I didn’t like to; he was leanin’ down 
like an’ ould bent man, an’ more betoken, fond as he was of me, 
’d found out that Shameen could be very proud an’ cold over 
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“How did she find out at all, at all? Or what instinct 
brought her there? Och sure, women are wonders whin they’re 
in love. It was in the loneliest part o' the road that she sud- 
denly stepped out of a boreen where she was standin.’ She ran 
up like a child with her hands out, and I could see all her pretty 
face pinched like a snowdrop that’s caught in the frost. Me 
poor Shameen gev a big cry, and then jumped off—and the mare 
an’ meself had the sense just to move on a bit and let the 
crathures have their say to themselves. An’ I, the big fool I was, 
was all in a pucker of delight, thinkin’ I needn’t drive Shameen 
to the Junction after all. Och, wirra wirrasthrue, it’s a quare 
world, an’ it’s only when you're ould an’ lonely and the pain over 
that you begin to see what value love was, and how little the 
gabbin’ tongues 0’ people matthered, so long as you had the love. 

“Tt was only a minit anyhow. He hadn’t more nor time to 
kiss her purty lips once or twice when he was back. ‘ Drive on,’ 
he says, in a terrible, hard, dry voice that gives me an ache to 
think of even now. I said no more till the train was steamin’ 
an’ him in it. I was ould enough to be his father,an’ might have 
been that same, but I couldn't question him: I hadn’t courage 
lookin’ at his face, though I tried, wettin’ me lips with my 
tongue, for they were both dry with anxiety. He squeezed up 
in the corner of the carriage, an’ looked straight before him in a 
dead sort of way. I stood with me hand on the window, but I’m 
misdoubting he knew a friend was there at all, at all. ‘ Did you 
spake to the little girl, Shameen?’ I said at last; ‘she’s the 
thrue little girl that’d wait for you.’ ‘No,’ said he, lookin’ at me 
straight, ‘ why should I spake to a rich man’s daughter?’ ‘ Well 
thin, God forgive you, Shameen,’ said I; but sure in the middle 
of it the whistle came, and that was me last word with Shameen 

* * * * - * * 


“Am little Susy, Miss? Well, she drooped, an’ then she took 
up a bit, like as if she was hopeful. The father tried to make 
her match half-a-dozen times, but she gev them all the go-by. 
But sure, you can’t live on hope for ever, an’ as the months went 
an’ no tale or tidins’ of Shameen, she grew slindherer an’ quieter. 
Miss Dempsey told me afterwards that she gev up by degrees 
callin’ for the post, an’ the little screeds from the Nuns an’ the 
school friends were called for by Thady Murphy, the boy from 
the forge. I scen her once lookin’ like a little red rose: that 
was a few months after Shameen left, an’ I’m thinkin’ it was the 
thought of his kiss an’ his arms about her brought the pretty 
colour in her cheeks. Ochone, the blight came on as it might 
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on the same little red rose. Less than two years after Shameen 
went, they buried her. I wonder whether he ever heard. Anvy- 
how, from that day to this no word of mouth or letter camc 
from him. But, sure, he’s spoken the word now. God is good ; 
an’ [’ll go bail the love that never was spoken between them on 
earth was told out full an’ free when she ran to meet him, the 
darlin’, over the pavemints of Heaven.” 

We were creeping up the hill to the town by this time. We 
were all silent, in sympathy with Larry’s emotion ; he only spoke 
once afterwards, and then it was to the mare: 

“Sheila, me honey, do you remember Shameen? Ah! poor 
Shameen’s dead! An’, sure, it was many a long an’ hard road 
he lightened for you with the lilt of a song. He made your 
heart bate so light you never felt the load. But he’s donc 
singin’ on earth long ago, Sheila!” 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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In the press and in preparation. 


The Victories of Rome and the Temporal Power. By the 
Rev. KENELM Dicpy BEsT (of the London Oratory). Price Is. 

This pamphlet consists of a new Edition of the Victories of Rome, witha Postscript 

on the events of the last twenty-six years, and an additional chapter on the 


Temporal Power. 

The Blessed Virgin Mary in the Fathers of the First Six 
Centuries. By the Rev. THomaAs Livius, C.SS.R., M.A. 

Letters and Writings of Marie Lataste, with Critical and 
Expository Notes by two Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the 


French by the late EDWARD HEALY THompPsOoN, M.A. Vol. II. will very 
shortly be published in uniform style with Vol. I., a second Edition of which will 


be issued simultaneously. 

Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis (1800-1873). With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 

Life of Mére Marie Thérése, Foundress and First Superioress 
General of the Daughters of the Cross. 

The Retreat Notes of Three Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
the Venerable Louis de la Puente, the Venerable Claude de la Colombiére, and 
the Rev. Father Paul Segneri. Newly translated, with a Preface by Father 
JoHN Morris, of the same Society. 

The Witness of the Saints. By the Rev. H. S. Bowpen (of 
the Oratory). 


Carmina Mariana. An English Anthology in Verse in honour of, 
or in relation to, the Blessed Virgin Mary. Collected by ORBy SHIPLEY, M.A., 
Editor of ** Annus Sanctus,” &c. Price to subscribers, 5s., to non-subscribers, 


Ios, 6d. 

Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. A new Edition, based on a 
Life now published for the first time in the Avalecta Bollandiana. 

Life of Father Augustus Law, S.J. Entirely re-written, 


Avancinus’ Meditations for Every Day in the Year. ‘The 
Life and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. By Father NICHOLAS AVANCINUS, 
S.J. A new Edition. 

Life of St. Francis Borgia. The first Life of the Saint written 
in English. 

(Hor new May Books, see p. 8.) 
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